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Will You Feel Fit or Fagged After Your Vacation? 
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EVEN 

STAR SALESMEN 
NEED TO 

GET IN SHAPE 


When all economic forecasts are in, one fact remains: The order taker is as dead as yesterday’s news. Even star 
salesmen these days need regular workouts on fundamentals. 


With Jam Handy motion pictures you can reteach your product story in a fresh and stimulating way. Dramatically, 


you can review the sound selling techniques that have always paid off in signed orders. We mean basic sales 
spadework, the kind that’s in such short supply today. 


Costs can be surprisingly low, consistent with quality. With famous Jam Handy One Stop Service all work will be 
handled at one source. One organization, one briefing, one accounting does it all. For consultation, call... 


7c YAM HANDY Ongengation 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES ¢ DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS © VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS «© TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6283 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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SEASON-TO-SEASON SHELF LIFE 


Surely, in June, Christmas is far from the consumer’s mind. 


But it’s different with the famous Dennison Manufacturing 
Company of Framingham, Massachusetts—one of the world’s 
leaders in the manufacture of Christmas tags and stickers. 


And Dennison knows its outlets will have some carry-over 
stocks come close of business on Christmas Eve—inevitable if 
proper inventories are to be maintained. 


But Dennison dealers— unlike many—do not have to resign 
themselves to losses incurred by broken packages and the 
soiled sales appeal frequently encountered in the holdover of 
such seasonal items. 


You see: All Christmas seals and tags by Dennison are pack- 
aged in VitariLM—the outstanding Goodyear transparent film 


which has the kind of “stay-fresh” stamina it takes to carry 
goods all the way from factory to ultimate sale. 


Why so good? ViraFito seals to a positive welded seam which 
won't fail the product it protects. And ViTaFILm withstands 
temperature changes, customer handling and other hazards 
which cause many packages to shatter, split and run. 


Beyond all this, VitariLm presents no affinity to dust. It 
remains crystal clear, a clear-cut case of sales appeal. 


Wouldn’t your product gain from such preferred treatment? 
The cost is rock-bottom, and the reasons for using no other 
film but ViTaFiLm are sheer solid fact. Write: Goodyear, Pack- 
aging Films Dept. R-6434, Akron 16, Ohio. 


The best thing you can place between you and your customer! 
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Vitafilm, a Polyviny! chloride—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Take a New Look 
at BUFFALO 
and its Suburbs 


TONAWANDA 
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...a Concentrated, 
Fast-Growing 
Market 
for your products 
Eight counties make up the complete 
Buffalo Market extending up to 60 miles 


from the heart of the city. 


But 1,054,535, or over 62% of the 


8-County population, live within 15 
miles of Buffalo City Hall. Population 


has grown 20% since 1950. 


Here, then, is a new picture of Buffalo 
and the suburban residential area, which 
extends virtually without interruption 
beyond the City and the ABC City Zone. 
It's a continuous, concentrated, fast- 
growing market made up of families who 
earn their livings within the area and 


look to it for a// their shopping needs. 


WRITE for this 
interesting new study, 
“Buffalo and Suburbs,”’ 
based on the local 
situation as it actually is. 
It's a study to give 

you 2a true picture of 
Buffalo strictly from a 
local, on-the-spot 
viewpoint. 


ROP COLOR available both daily 
and Sunday 


Member: Metro Sunday Comics and 
Sunday Magazine Networks 


Buffalo Courier-Express 


Western New York’s Only Morning 
and Sunday Newspaper 


Representatives: Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
Pacific Coast: Doyle & Hawley 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


DIVIDENDS VS. DEVELOPMENT 


Last November 15, SALES MANAGEMENT'S Philip Salisbury 
wrote the first Dividends vs. Development editorial. It was a 
challenge to corporations then planning cuts in advertising and 
promotional budgets. With second half budget time upon us, 
you'll want to read what this stockholder asks of business. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING TRENDS 


There’s a new kind of salesman today on the industrial sales 
line. His education is better and so is his training. His outlook 
is broader. He’s a trend. B. E. Estes, Jr., vice president, Mar- 
keting, of U.S. Steel Corp., details “Six Significant Trends in 
Industrial Marketing Today.” They concern manpower, selling 
beyond the purchasing agent, competition, market knowledge, 
the relationship between public relations and customer relations, 
and the growing responsibility of marketing. 


FIT OR FAGGED? 


Which will you be when you return from your vacation: in 
good shape or in no shape? If you are like all too many others 
who try to cram a month’s physical activity and play into two 
weeks, you'll wish you never took a vacation. It’s ruined your 
health. Harry J. Johnson, M.D., president of Life Extension 
Foundation, tells you how to have fun on your vacation and 
return to your desk in even better shape than when you left. 


SWEET SALES MUSIC AT CONN 


Paul Richards, general sales manager of Conn Corp., the 
world’s largest manufacturer of band instruments, says: “The 
most important link in the chain of distribution is the retail 
sale. And we’ve gone all out to help our dealers make that 
sale.” Since Richards, a former washing machine man, brought 
his treasure chest of appliance selling promotions to Conn, the 
company has set the staid, ultra-conservative industry on its 
heels. And while competition feels the recession, Conn main- 
tains a steady 10% sales increase. 


WHO SHOULD BOSS PROMOTION? 
William R. Kelly, of the Sinclair Refining Co., thinks it should 
be the sales manager. And he’s got a good reason: Sales Promo- 
tion needs to be close to the grass roots of selling if it is to 
return the greatest values for the amount of money invested in it. 36 
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Business Business 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


GF'S GOURMET FOODS MARKET Bees | 
When General Foods introduced its Gourmet Foods just less v ° 
? ~ Ctickin 


than a year ago, “there was a notable lack of marketing informa- 
tion about the fancy foods specialty field. The few figures we 
could dig out were fragmentary and confusing,” says Joseph with foun 
B. Starke, general manager. Well, GF found the market. And 


is working to expand that market through packaging, promotion | KLE ENe STi K 


and product. 62 
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Advertising IDEA NO. 133 


Little Utility Product . . . Starting from Scratch . . . Going it Alone... 


Anyone for Frisbee? 
Any Chance? 


Newest game fad is ‘Frisbee’ — 
sort of a cross between a “Flying 
Saucer”’ and old-fashioned boomer- 
ang. Just toss the vinyl plastic disc 
in the air, and it comes spinning 
back. Sounds like fun — and it 
sounded like an apropos convention 
give-away for the Jet Division 
of THOMPSON PRODUCTS, 

INC., of Cleveland! A. H. 

SCHWEITZER, Sales Mgr., com- 
missioned his agency, MELDRUM 
& FEWSMITH, to do a label de- 
scribing its tie-in with the “quiet, 
smooth-spinning, vibration-free 
action” o Thompson’s jet compo- 
nents. That’s it above — printed on 
KLEEN-STIK, of course — by 

FRED HENRY of COPE, INC. 

Cleveland. Magical, moistureless 
KLEEN-STIK goes on easy, sticks 
tight on the soft plastic, comes off 
clean — perfect for the purpose! 


Executives’ Personal Problems 


Will You Feel Fit or Fagged After Your Vacation? 


General Management 

Dividends vs. Development (for second-half selling) 
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Industrial Selling 
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New Product Introduction 
Did GF Find a Market For Its Gourmet Foods? 
King-Size Sales Job: Launching 50 New Products, All at One Time Outstanding 


P.O.P. ideas 


Recruiting 


Do Your Recruiting Ads Pull Like This One? All Eyes on 


AVON 


Sales Campaigns 


Maytag's "Operation 72": Solid Selling Proved a Point 


Sales Management IDEA NO. 134 
Tomlinson's "Sophisticate" Hits $13 Million Volume in 20 Months 


How to Examine a Branch Sales Office ery my Se ag - “a 
It's a Narrow, Rocky Road to the Sale of an Electric Sign EDWARD STERN, Adv. Mgr. for 
FUTORIAN-STRATFORD, Chi- 
cago eae aon 7 can “‘pin- 
ticket”’ fabric pieces, f’rexample — 
Sales Promotion but what to do on slick leather and 
| ion? leather-like plastics? TOM CUN- 
Should the Sales Manager Boss Promotion NINGHAM: of KNOX PRINT. 
Sweet Sales Music at Conn ING CORP., Chicago, had the 
answer: you design this attractive 
“pitch panel’, O ay it letterpress 
Stockholder Relations } >: it — a ip of peel <3 
ack it with a strip o 2el-an’- 
Stockholders Meet in Alley ress KLEEN-STIK! Self-sticking 
een-Stik holds neat and trim . 
no “‘puckering”’ or “‘popping off” 


Furniture or Frisbees—any prod- 
uct can be promoted better with 
P.O. P. displays and labels of 
moistureless, miracle KLEEN- 
STIK! Send for free idea-packed 
book, “101 Stik-Triks with 
Kleen- Stik”. 
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KLEEN- -STIK Products, Inc. 
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7300 W. Wilson Ave. @ Chicago 31, Ill 
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safe and 
secure 


ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 


“1 could never pack so carefully.” 


Packing is an art that your Allied Mover 

* has developed through years of experience. 
His special containers and padding mate- 
rials assure the safest handling of your 
household goods. He’s the No. 1 ae 
in moving and storage, too! 


FREE BOOKLET—Ask your Allied 
Mover for your copy of “Before 
You Move” —a booklet filled with 
tips on trouble-free moving. Look 
for his name in the Yellow Pages 7 
under “Movers.” 


WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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Grocery store subjects covered in 
1958 Milwaukee Journal Consumer Analysis 


FOOD PRODUCTS 

Baby foods, bacon, baked beans, baking mixes, biscuits, bread, 
butter, candy, catsup, chili con carne, canned beef stew, coffee, 
cookies, cooking or salad oil, canned corn, cottage cheese, corned 
beef hash, crabmeat, crackers, cranberries (sauce), dessert powders, 
dog food, flour, frosting mix, frozen foods, fruit juice, hams, jams, 
jellies, liver sausage, luncheon meats, macaroni or spaghetti, marga- 
rine, milk, peanut butter, peas, pie filling, pineapple, potato salad, 
potato chips, rice, tea, salad dressing, salmon, shortening, soup 
mixes, tuna, wieners, sugar, yeast 


SOAPS, ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Powdered bleach, bleaching fluid, deodorizers, furniture polish, 
laundry starch, scouring cleansers and pads, toilet soap, soaps and 
cleaning agents for baby clothes, dishes, fine fabrics, hardwood 
floors, household laundry, linoleum or tile floors, painted walls and 
woodwork; toilet bow! cleaners, flour wax, household ammonia, shoe 
polish, fabric softener and water softeners 


DRUGS, TOILETRIES 
Antiacids, deodorant, facial cream. facial tissues, hair spray, hair 
tonic or dressing, hand cream, haad lotion, toilet soap, headache 
remedies, lipstick, nail polish, ho:ae permanent waves, safety razors 
and blades, shampoo, electric shavers for men and women, shaving 
cream, tooth paste, toilet articles purchased in grocery stores, liquid 
facial make-up, tooth brushes. 


OTHER GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS 
Beer, cellulosé sponges, cigarets, cigars, pipes and pipe tobacco, 


paper towels, aluminum foil, paper napkins, toilet tissue, wax 
paper, soft drinks 
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1958 


Grocery buying habits 


and brand preterence 


Here is the detailed report of 1958 grocery buying habits of 324,000 
families in one of the nation’s great food markets. This is the 35th 
annual edition of The Milwaukee Journal Consumer Analysis with 
up-to-the-minute facts on— 


Per cent of families using your type of product 
Per cent of users preferring each brand. 

When and where they buy grocery products 
Dealer distribution by brands 

Comparisons with past years 


This information, all gathered since January 1, 1958, again shows 
competitive positions in scores of products and shifts in brand pref- 
erence and product usage. 


If you haven’t already received a copy, write now and get the 
close-up details on local marketing and buying factors which influ 
ence your 1958 sales in the Milwaukee market 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives—O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc 


New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Accuracy is a reason why 


in Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


To get the news — from a conference in the Pentagon 


to an argument in 


City Hall—the families 
Philadelphia place their confidence in the accuracy 


of Greater 
of 


their home newspaper, The Evening and Sunday Bulletin. 


For example, 


3.000 chances a 


day to make an error. 


readers know that errors seldom appear. 


they do, corrections follow 


immediately. 


in the handling of 40,000 local news 
stories and 250,000 local names a year, there are about 


But Bulletin 


And when 


Because it is a trusted family friend, The Bulletin 
offers an unusual advertising opportunity. 


Sales mes- 


The Bulletin publishes the 
color advertising in Philadelphia—Evening and Sunday! 
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The Bulletin. They read it, respect it, and respond to 


the advertising in it. 


The Bulletin goes home . . . delivers more copies 
to Greater Philadelphia families every seven days 
than any other newspaper. 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia + New York + Chicago 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, Detroit 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Brother, 
This 

Calls 

for 
Selling... ! 


“T don’t know who you 
are. 


I don’t know your com- 
pany. 

I don’t know your com- 
pany’s product. 


I don’t know what your 
company stands for. 


I don’t know your com- 
pany’s customers. 


I don’t know your com- 
pany’s record. 


I don’t know your com- 
pany’s reputation. 


Now — what was it you 
wanted to sell me?” 


Every one of those challenges has been thrown at 
you and at your salesmen. They have been put together 
as “copy” in an advertisement just published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. We agree with the 
moral: Sales start before your salesman calls. Sales 
start with advertising. 


But during this recession for some, are you one who 
is cutting back on your pre-sale advertising? If you are, 
you must be an individual who believes that in the near 
and in the distant future you will have fewer prospects, 
fewer customers, you will need less selling in all forms 
—and your competitors will be just as “smart” and do 
as you are doing. 


We would like to make a little bet that the companies 
that are now increasing their investment in promotion 
will be the ones that come out of this recession fastest. 
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Times 
allay 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inquir- 
ies for consistent advertisers 
AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE . 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


ae 


WORCESTER 


BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME — WORCESTER COUNTY 1935-1957 


Metropolitan Worcester 
County Market 


1958 Population Sales % Increase 
and €. B. 1. (Gains) since 1950 
Population 587,000 1.5% 
Retail Sales $649,594 000 53.5% 
Grocery Sales $169,405,000 26.6% 
EB. 1. $1,039,790,000 53.4% 
General Merchandise $60,973,000 39.1% 
Drag Store Sales $20,858,000" UP 105.8% 


DOLLARS) 
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” 
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= 


Source: Sales Management Survey of a. Power, May 1958 
“Drug Sales (All Outlets) Est. Over $25,300,000 


INCOME 


2nd Market in 
Massachusetts with 


31.97, 


x pL ite = Al ee coverage by the 
oT He) ee 2 TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Daily Circulation 162,449 
Sunday 105,300 


— GG) Audit dec. 31, 1957 


BUYING 


EFFECTIVE 


1955 1957 


The Worcester 
TELEGRAM and GAZETTE 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 
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Sunday Night to Topeka 


Nothing beats a first-hand look around your markets. “(WA's 
Super G Constellation sets down in Chicago, letting off a load of 
businessmen—and two mothers with small children—and picks up 
20 business travelers. Brief cases are bulging. 


But the story is not 18,000 feet up. It’s on the ground in the cities 
and the country. 


And when you reach Kansas City on the next segment of your 
trip, you take the Greyhound from there to Topeka, responding to 
“Take the bus and leave the driving to us.” You are greeted on the 
Kansas plains with summer’s first intense heat that will soon bring 
the grain to harvest. You are close to the soil and you are glad to 
get back to the fundamentals of the earth. Selling is a basic, earthy 
occupation in our country, just as is farming. Take Ohio, near 
Columbus : 


You are struck by an American paradox. You pass recently painted 
farm homes and buildings, in excellent repair. And you are painfully 
aware of the many shabby dwellings and places maintained as rural 
junk yards. Often they are side by side. 


This is a rich, restless America. But it is, too, a slovenly, sorry 
America. A challenge. 


You see a transplanted hillbilly idly sitting in his son’s wagon next 
to a shack. And you see another drive by in his 1958 Buick Super. 


This is the America that sets you to thinking. You are conscious, 
on a beautiful Sunday afternoon, of the magnificence of the tall, 
green wheat, the sprouting corn, and the grazing, elegant Black 
Angus. And you take personal pride in your fellow man’s good 
fortune. 


If you are in the management of sales, you are proud that you 
make better products available. 


If you are in the advertising part of sales, you want to see that the 
good news is spread promptly and in the right places. 


If you are a salesman, you nudge your wife and say, “I sold that.” 


If you are in publishing, you share the editor’s pride in seeking out 
and heralding promising developments. 


Then, if you are past 40, you think back to the depression. Every- 
thing became pretty shabby. But no one wanted it that way. 


No one wants it that way now. You and your predecessors made 
our standard of living what it is today. The hunger is just as great 
now as ever for the good life—and each of us has our definition. 


There is a stirring in the farm country. May we suggest to the 
rest of you: Come out and look around. Discover for yourself the 
big and receptive market that’s down on the farm! 


Silk Purse Out of a Sow's Ear 


A striking example of capitalizing upon a liability is to be found 
in the decision made by two of Wisconsin’s leading independent daily 
newspapers to employ the same newspaper representative firm and to 
introduce a combination rate for national advertising . . . Appleton 
and Green Bay are in opposite corners of two adjoining counties and 
to some extent share some of the intervening territory. Instead of 
squabbling about who has which and how much, the Appleton-Neenah- 
Menasha Post Crescent and the Green Bay Press-Gazette have 
appointed Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. as their joint representative 
and will aggressively promote a blanket coverage of the market. 
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NOW! FROM WHBF-TV 
IN THE QUAD-CITIES . . . 


NEW 1000 FT. 
TOWER 


BIG 100 KW 
POWER 


EXPANDED REGIONAL 
COVERAGE 


WHBF-TV 


CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 
REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL 


your business 
gift problems 


git 


for several successive years 
Save time on annual discussions, cor- 


respondence, shopping. THIS YEAR 
give a piece of beautiful, 


GOLDEN-HUED 


Djirilyte 


FLATWARE OR HOLLOWARE 


NEXT YEAR give a matching or comple- 
mentary piece of Dirilyte. The following 
year, another. Dirilyte, always in style, 
lasts a lifetime. 100 items, $2.25 up. Special 
quantity discounts. Write on company let- 
terhead for literature, prices, or business 
gift counselling service. 


Dirilyte is right for COMPANY GIFTS 
AWARDS * INCENTIVES * PREMIUMS 
DIRILYTE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., Kokomo, Indiana 
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Do You Know What This Represents? 

a. Modern artist Nola’s “Three Kings”? 
b. The Kremlin’s new sickle design? 

c. Alchemist’s symbol for lead? 
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Readers of American Druggist will readily identify this 
design as the ancient alchemist’s symbol for lead. And 
so, of course, will the editors of American Druggist, 
because it’s their business to be intimately familiar with 
the pharmacist and his many-sided profession. 


For today’s pharmacist is actually many men, and his 
store, many stores in one. Filling the diverse needs of 
his customers—physicians, camera fans, teen agers, 
housewives, mothers—is a complex job. And to do it, 
he needs the wide range of information he gets regularly 
in the American Druggist. 


The “Special Interest” Concept of 

Magazine Publishing 

Just as American Druggist speaks to the modern phar- 
macist about his primary interest, each of the ten Hearst 
Key Magazines aims at a specific group of readers. And 
it talks about their special interest with authority, en- 
joys their confidence and loyalty. 


This audience of interested readers comprises a prime 
market of pre-sold sales prospects. Which is why prod- 
ucts advertised in Hearst Magazines are backed by a 
brisk “tail-wind” that steps up consumer response, 
makes every: advertising dollar work harder. 


What This Editorial Concept Means to Sales 
Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 
Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
Editorial and advertising content work in tandem 
Editorial integrity lends prestige to the advertising 
Each magazine is the authority in its special field 
Hearst readers are already sold—only need to be told 


HEARST MAGAZINES 


10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 
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A FREE 
SERVICE 


For Meeting and 
Exhibit Planners 


It's no longer a painful task to 
find just the right site for your 
large or small meeting, travel- 
ing show or special convention. 
Just write down these facts: 


i. Number of people to attend 
2. Number of days to run 

3. Probable dates 

4. Preferred areas or cities 


. Hotel and exhibit facilities 
you require 


All you have to do is to send these 
facts to Meeting-Site Service (a di- 
vision of SALES MEETINGS’ Research 
Department). Without charge, a check 
will be made on the availability of 
the facilities you seek and recom- 
mendations will be made. With the 
list of possible sites, you will receive 
color brochures to help you make a 
decision. For this free service, simply 
write: 


MEETING-SITE 
SERVICE 


Sales Meetings 
Magazine 


1212 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another service: We'll be happy to 
recommend organizations qualified to 
assist you with any services or prod- 
ucts you require in conjunction with 
your meeting or show. 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


(OT ahbtt= 


Babbitt's Brass — 
They're Listening 


Something’s going on at B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


The company’s giving consumers a ride for their money. A tie-in 
with the New York Transit Authority gives Manhattan Babbitt 
buyers a free subway ride for every three coupons turned in. They 
get the coupons off the backs of five Babbitt products. If the imagina- 
tive promotion works in New York (it begins July 1) Babbitt will 
probably try to do the same in major markets throughout the country. 


Something’s also going up. Jack W. Sugden, vice-president and 
director of marketing, says that first-quarter sales this year have in- 
creased between eight and 10% over the same 1957 period. The 
company reports a 1958 first-quarter profit of $159,000. Last year’s 
statement showed $92,000 worth of red ink for the same period. 


(Total 1957 sales: $21,874,031. 1957 net loss: $1,117,977.) 


If you speak with Sugden and other members of Babbitt’s top 
management team, you'll hear that things are “going up’ because of 
a new marketing philosophy which has permeated the company since 
controversial Marshall S$. Lachner, previously of Pabst, took over 
as president and chief executive officer last January 1. 


A month after officially taking office, Lachner, three other B. T. 
Babbitt executives and three executives of the company’s adver- 
tising agency, Brown & Butcher, took to the road for 10 weeks. 
During that time they held interviews with high command executives 
of grocery chain stores which represent 60% of the total chain 
volume. The purpose: to acquaint heads of top retail and chain stores 
with the new Babbitt management team and to give these men an 
idea of Babbitt’s scope of operation. 


Says Sugden: “Too many people associated us only with lye.” It 
hasn’t remained that way. The retailers were introduced to each one 
of Babbitt’s 37 brands ranging from Bab-O to starch to insecticides. 
“If the men directing the companies went out and met the people 
who sell their products, there wouldn’t be a recession,” says Sugden. 
“We asked our customers, “What can we do for you?’ They told 
us. We listened. Then we did it.”” Among areas of strongest interest 
to retailers were uniform price structures, methods of packaging and 
shipping and merchandising. 


One of the planned results of Babbitt’s bush beating will be an 
advisory committee composed of retail personnel from a cross section 
of top accounts. Sugden says these chain store executives will be, in 
effect, “turned into part of Babbitt’s management team. They'll 
suggest and we'll listen.” 


During the Babbitt-retailer meetings, the company doesn’t look 
back. ‘““‘We don’t talk about the old company,” explains Sugden. ‘““We 
treat Babbitt as a brand new company. We explain our marketing 
and advertising philosophies. Since we don’t have the dollars that 
competition has to promote heavily nationally, we cover the top mar- 
kets that offer the best potentialities for our brands. Because of that 
concentration, our advertising is heavier in those markets than com- 
petitive advertising.” 


Babbitt also has a new backbone — new products. Of the com- 
pany’s 37 brand names, 15 were introduced this year and more are 
on the way. In the firm’s laboratories there are 107 products either 
ready for marketing or in the process of being developed. 
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VANGUARD OF A RISING ECONOMY 


While an ever-growing, ever-expanding 
America pauses momentarily for breath 
—before new flights to greater economic 
heights — agriculture vaults ahead 

the vanguard of today’s and tomorrow’s 
rising economy. 


Farm cash income is up again—11% 
over 1957. Translated, this means farm 
families have a million dollars a day more 
to spend than they had a year ago. 


Most of the best farm families depend 
on FARM JOURNAL. The same is true of 
advertisers. Isn’t it time for you to take 
off with the vanguard of our rising 
economy? 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


One of the nation’s truly great service magazines 
Read by most of the best farm families 


Graham Patterson Richard J. Babcock 
Publisher President 


“He must know 


a good spot” 


st 
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McCann-Erickson timebuyers 

do too. Their skill in finding the 
most productive sales medium in each 
market is vital to some of the 
nation’s most successful advertisers. 
Naturally, all media research data 
—supplied by their own researchers 
and by CBS Television Spot Sales 


—receive a thorough going-over. 


Result? McCann-Erickson picked 
WBTW, Florence (S.C.) for seven 


of its major accounts during the 


past year...including Bulova Watch, 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., 
Liggett & Myers, National Biscuit, 
Esso Standard Oil and Coca-Cola. 


Good spot to be in! As you’ll 
discover for yourself when you join 
McCann-Erickson...and the 328 
different national spot advertisers 
with current spot campaigns on 
the 14 stations and the regional 
network represented by... 


CBS TELEVISION 
SP©T SALES 


WCBS-TV New York 
WHCT Hartford 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia 
WTOP-TV Washington 
WBTV Charlotte 
WBTW Florence 
WMBR-TV Jacksonville 
wxIx Milwaukee 
WBBM-TV Chicago 
KMOX-TV St. Louis 
KGUL-TV Houston 
KSL-TV Salt Lake City 
KOIN-TV Portland 
KNXT Los Angeles 
and THE CBS TELEVISION 
PACIFIC NETWORK 


ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT, you get a 
clear view of the news in The Inquirer. 
Fresh make-up, new format and dra- 
matic type changes provide a readable, 
eye-catching first page. And these im- 
portant improvements are apparent 


on every page. Significant news and 
vital information, clearly presented, 
earn for The Inquirer highest reader- 
ship in Delaware Valley, according to 
recent studies. And this readership ex- 
tends to your advertising, too. 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U. S. A. 


Delaware Valley, U.S.A.—14 
county Retail Trading Area... 
home of 5,200,000 people 
«+. Philadelphia is the hub. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bldg 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard ' 


Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 { 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


SALES CAN BE MADE, if honest values are 
coupled with marketing ingenuity and both are 
backed by good promotion. The “Auto Buy Now” 
campaign proved this, chalking up phenomenal 
gains in sales wherever tried. More recently, the 
Fox Cities of Wisconsin, a group of a half-dozen 
towns served by the promotion-minded Appleton 
“Post-Crescent,” showed that the same job could 
be done for appliances. 


Appliance dealers in these Wisconsin towns held 
a nine-day sale under the slogan “Best Appliance 
Values—Better Buy Now!” They agreed to forbid 
all gimmicks in selling and advertising, such as dis- 
tress sales, free prizes, big trade-in allowances. They 
insisted on a positive approach, determined to sell 
merchandise on its quality, labor-saving features, 
economy of operation. And, so that they would be 
able to measure their gains, they kept tab of appli- 
ances sold for a nine-day period before the big 
push started. 


The results: There was a 433% gain in combina- 
tion washer-dryer sales; 400% gain for food freez- 
ers; 200% increase in electric dishwashers pur- 
chased. Average for all appliance dealers was a 
78% increase in unit sales. Some dealers had over- 
all gains of as much as 300%. 


After the sale, the “Post-Crescent” observed that 
if repeat performances of this sale were held 
throughout the United States, it would mean an 
almost immediate end to the recession in appliance 
sales. 


DEGREES IN INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
were awarded this month to 32 young men at Clark- 
son Institute of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. They 
are the first ever to receive such degrees. But, with 
a growing interest in college-level marketing courses, 
sales-educated job candidates will increase in num- 
ber during the next few years. 


Clarkson, which started its industrial distribution 
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curriculum in 1954, was the first college to offer 
such a course. Three other colleges have since in- 
stalled similar programs—Texas A and M, Western 
Michigan University. and Bradley University. Sub- 
jects covered include considerable engineering and 
shop work, plus economics, industrial journalism, 
industrial psychology, marketing and salesmanship. 


Working with the colleges and counseling them on 
choice of subjects are the National and Southern 
Industrial Distributors’ Associations, and _ the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers 
Association. Nearly a dozen industrial companies 
have set up scholarships at Clarkson Tech. 


GREATER DOLLAR MILEAGE is the goal of 
every cost-minded company today. This does not 
necessarily mean that all are embarking on ruth- 
less cost-cutting campaigns. In fact, it can mean 
that some are increasing costs justifiably to stimu- 
late sales, to increase profits, to introduce new 
products. But, the result of greater dollar mileage, 
no matter how achieved, is greater marketing and 
operating efficiency. This is worth pursuing. 


To help its clients, the A. C. Nielsen Co. produced 
a 60-question operations checklist which was pub- 
lished in “The Nielsen Researcher.” With permis- 
sion, we reprint part of it here, because we feel 
that the list is not only reasonably comprehensive, 
but an ideal guide for stretching the dollars avail- 
able to you. Read it carefully and answer for your- 
self. 


1. Are our sales efforts properly allocated in relation to 
market potentials? 

2. Are all salesmen producing in relation to their com- 
pensation or are replacements indicated? 


3. Are salesmen adequately acquainted with our product, 
with proper sales procedures or techniques, and with 
varying sales approaches to different types of prospects? 


4. Are salesmen properly supervised? 
program adequate? 


Is our training 


(continued on page 20) 


GO OUT 

AND BUY 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
os 
BUSINESS 
SUIT! 


ON’T see you around the locker room as much these days. 
Or relaxing at banquets. And you forgot all about that 
Florida vacation last winter, didn’t you? 

Good-bye, “come-easy” years! Right now, you're strictly 
business with a capital “B.”” Management is sitting on costs 
like a mama hen — plant, office, everywhere. Every sales ex- 
pense, especially, must stand up and be counted. 

The trick: Out-sell the competitor without out-spending 
him. Your good judgement tells you to spend less on entertain- 
ment, more on travel... to make fewer social calls, more sales 
calls. And now is the time to demand the same business-like 
performance from your advertising. 

Is your business or industrial advertising tipping its hat 


to housewives, loitering in barbershops, boring bus drivers, 
sitting in doctors’ waiting rooms? Is it clothed in “relaxation” 
media? Buy your advertising a business suit ... well-wearing, 
strictly-business Business Week. 

“For management only,” cover-to-cover...not one copy 
sold on newsstands . . . the most business news . . . the max- 
imum management readership per advertising dollar among 
all general, general-business, and news magazines. 

Each precious advertising dollar travels farther in Busi- 
ness Week ... makes more bonafide business calls. Knowing 
this, the hard-headed, business-like professionals of advertis- 
ing have made Business Week the advertising leader for 
seven straight years. Check the boxscores! 


YOU'RE SO RIGHT WHEN YOU RECOMMEND BUSINESS WEEK... WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


THE TOP 10 MAGAZINES 
Total Advertising Pages 


1951 
BUSINESS WEEK 4,836 
The Saturday Evening Post 4,362 
Life 4,053 
Time 3,809 
The New Yorker 3,619 
Newsweek 2,900 
Vogue 1,956 
Better Homes & Gardens 1,725 
Good Housekeeping 1,722 
Collier’s 1,718 


1952 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,602 
The Saturday Evening Post 4,194 
The New Yorker 3,921 
Life 3,815 
Time 3,562 
Newsweek 3,049 
U.S. News & World Report 2,264 
Popular Mechanics 1,789 
Vogue 1,691 
Better Homes & Gardens 1,616 


1953 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,766 
Life 4,294 
The Saturday Evening Post 4,186 
The New Yorker 3,971 
Time 3,561 
Newsweek 2,962 
U.S. News & World Report 2,569 
Popular Mechanics 1,868 
Better Homes & Gardens 1,820 
Fortune 1,770 


1954 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,469 
Life 4,197 
The New Yorker 4,186 
The Saturday Evening Post 3,687 
Time 3,268 
Newsweek 2,819 
U.S. News & World Report 2,760 
Vogue 1,697 
Popular Mechanics 1,690 
Fortune 1,673 


1955 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,663 
The New Yorker 4,529 
Life 4,398 
The Saturday Evening Post 3,687 
Time 3,302 
U.S. News & World Report 3,021 
Newsweek 2,954 
Vogue 1,709 
Popular Mechanics 1,655 
Fortune 1,638 


1956 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,864 
The New Yorker 4,937 
Life 4,655 
The Saturday Evening Post 3,508 
Time 3,450 
Newsweek 3,251 
U.S. News & World Report 3,204 
Fortune 2,034 
Vogue 1,799 
Sunset 1,720 


1957 
BUSINESS WEEK 6,024 
The New Yorker 4,984 
Life 4,218 
Time 3,361 
3,350 
The Saturday Evening Post 3,301 
U.S. News & World Report 3,084 
Fortune 2,244 
Vogue 1,851 
Look 1,765 


Newsweek 


BUSINESS 


A McGraw-Hill Publication: Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
(Excludes trade, technical and indus- 
trial publications). 


Significant Trends 


(continued) 


5. Do the salesmen have quotas whereby we can judge 
them fairly on performance? 


6. Are the salesmen properly acquainted with competitive 
conditions and methods of counteracting competitive 
claims? 

7. Do we encourage members of our sales force to submit 
ideas? Do we acknowledge them? 


8. Are our sales routes laid out to eliminate unnecessary 
calls, thereby permitting more frequent calls on important 
accounts? 


9. Are our sales territory alignments outmoded by 
changing conditions? 


10. Are our marketing meetings open to top men in our 
company from production, engineering, finance, etc.? 


11. Other than consumer advertising and salesmen’s calls, 
are we employing all possible means of communicating 
with our channels of distribution such as sales letters, 
bulletins, meetings, house organs, trade journal adver- 
tising, publicity, etc.? 


12. Is our distribution adequate on all products? Are we 
keeping out-of-stock at a minimum? 


13. Are we getting our fair share of shelf space in rela- 
tion to turnover and profit contribution? 


14. Are our inventories in various channels of distribution 
adequate to meet consumer demands? 


15. Are we falling behind or exceeding competition in 
securing and maintaining displays of our products? 


16. What portion of our new sales can be attributed to 
new accounts in our normal channels of trade and to new 
channels of distribution? 


17. Do we have a long-range marketing program or do 
we operate step by step with short-range planning? 


18. Is our product up-to-date? Have we considered add- 
ing something new (color, taste, texture, etc.) and/or 
making our product more convenient for the consumer to 
use? 


20. When contemplating a change in our product or mar- 
keting program, do we use local or sectional sales tests 


before actually launching the product or change? 


21. Does the sales force have adequate and up-to-date 


selling aids to tell our story quickly and effectively? 
Is our merchandise packaged in the correct quantities? 
23. Are we keeping abreast of changes in package sizes? 


24. Is our package designed to create greatest sales 


appeal? 


25. Is our price differential against low-priced competition 
too wide? 
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26. Is our media sejection right? 


27. Are we getting the most mileage out of our adver- 
tising time and space? 


28. How does the pulling power of our advertising com- 
pare with that of our competitors? 


29. Are our ad media flexible enough to provide greatest 
coverage in markets with the highest potential? 


30. Are we watching competitive advertising to uncover 
effective themes and techniques? 


31. Are we allocating our advertising to profit from 
seasonal fluctuations? 


32. Is our advertising beamed correctly at our market 
(people most likely to buy our product)? 


33. Are we making the most effective use of cooperative 
advertising and point-of-sale material? 


34. Is the consumer getting the full story behind our 
product’s quality? 


35. How does the number of sales messages delivered 
(per week, per month) for our product compare to those 
for competition? 


36. How do costs of present media compare with costs of 
other media in terms of sales messages delivered? 


37. Have we made comparisons of the relative costs and 
effectiveness of alternate or joint versus sole sponsorship 
of advertising? 


38. Do we have separate and adequate budgets for ad- 
vertising and merchandising or are these functions lumped 
into one inflexible budget? 


39. Is our liaison with and direction of our advertising 
agency such that we are getting the most for our money? 
Do we hold too tight or too loose a rein on our agency’s 
activities? Can we help the agency serve us better? 


40. Are our advertising and merchandising policies and 
methods coordinated with those of the sales force? 


Interesting, if not Significant. . . 


Americans will eat 315,034 miles of hot dogs this 
summer which, frankly, is more than enough to go 
to the moon and a third of the way back . . . Station 
wagons are popular to the point where they repre- 
sent one out of every seven cars purchased. Some 
95% of owners say their next car will have the 
same body style. They like it! . June is the 
month of marriages and it’s not surprising that 
12.8% of the year’s total take place then. But, 
would you have guessed that August is second with 
10.1% of the lot? . 
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Poater designed by Leo Burnett Co. Inc. 


OUTDOOR BUILDS 
Brand images-Remembrance 


-_A mans kind of mildness , 


Wo filter 
— Moa footin 


— poset moss 
a, Outdoor Advertising 


Poster designed by N. W. Ayer & Son Inc. 


“We are using impact of Outdoor’s graphic, full color 
poster techniques to build our brand images. We know 
how necessary these elements are in getting our sales 
messages remembered. Add Outdoor’s market flexibility, 
economy of mass consumer traffic and you’ll understand 
why once again, in 58, Outdoor Advertising plays a major 
role in the Marlboro and Philip Morris media picture.” 


Mr. Roger Green 


Vice President and 
Director of Advertising 
Philip Morris, Inc., says: 


8 out of 10 peopie remember OUTDOOR Advertising!* 


Standardized Outdoor Advertising, 24 and 30-sheet Posters—and Painted Bulletins. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED oO A i 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK - ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS - DETROIT 
HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


*Urban Poster Readers — Starch Continuing Study of Outdoor Advertising 
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These days, to sell her- 
you have to tell her 
and tell her...and tell her 
...and tell her 


A single copy of the Post provides 5.8 proved reader exposures to your 


advertising page! Over 29 million proved customer contacts per issue! 


The customers are no longer pushovers, as if you 
didn’t know. Seems they’re out to break Silas 


Marner’s record for hanging onto money. 


Remember, too, that Post readers are proved 
Influentials. They talk up things they read in the 
Post to millions of others. Their influence warks 


, ‘ fastest because it moves sideways — neig 
One big answer to the big problem, as many ers t moves sideways — neighbor to 


a a ‘ neighbor. frie iend— wervy enendi aiutaal 
business spokesmen see it, is to sell harder — in 1eighbor, friend to friend—on every spending level. 
every way. What a setup for a hard-selling ad campaign! 
This calls for penetration in your advertising: Like yours, for instance. 
your most penetrating message, in the medium 
that gives it the maximum opportunity to pene- 


trate. 


This is not so much a matter of merely shaking 
hands with more people..Rather, you have to get 
under the skins of those you meet. 


AD PAGE 
EXPOSURE 


Your best measure of a magazine’s penetration 
power is how many times it exposes your adver- 


tising page to its readers. 


Here’s what your advertising page in The Satur- 
day Evening Post does — as proved in a major 
media-research breakthrough by the new Alfred 
Politz Ad Page Exposure study: 


Your advertising page in a single copy of P P ; 
Get further details on the first bull’s-eye measure 


the Post is exposed 5.8 times to the readers hi 
of the advertising page from your Post salesman. 


of that copy. (Over 29,000,000 proved 
page exposures per issue, Cost per contact: ; 
NOTE TO OTHER MEDIA: Because of theimpor- 
tance of this new study, its techniques and methods 
will be made available to any medium wishing to 
apply the measure. This information will be fur- 
nished as soon as complete data are published. And 
we assume that the standards of the Advertising 
Research Foundation will be met in using it. 


less than one-twelfth of a cent.) 


These are amazing figures, but they make sense. 
The Post is edited to bring readers back. Studies 
show that the Post gets far more repeat reading 
than any other magazine in its field. 
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ne Saturday Evening 


| BY Oo M Sell the POST i INFLUENTIALS -they tell the others! 
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There’s ne 


these factors purchase-control every job 


in heating, piping and air conditioning 


You have to reach all of these specifying and HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid 
buying factors—no one alone covers the market circulation in its field. 
for you. How do manufacturers and their agencies 
rate HP&AC? Again, the answer is provable — 
HP&AC leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising vol- 
ume, has more advertisers, and is used on an 
exclusive basis by more advertisers. 


Besides their unquestioned control of pur- 
chasing, in the industrial-large building field, 
how else do these KEY factors “fit together’? 
In this way: As a group, they form the 
io ene ng ala salaries Where do your products fit into the puzzle? 


Complete information by return mail. 
How do these engineers and contractors re- 


gard HP&AC? The provable answer is — 


SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEDNESS AP 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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LE T TERS TO THE EDITORS 


sorry, wrong figure 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I wish first of all to thank you for 
the excellent coverage afforded my 
article on The Fafnir Distributor 
Training School that appeared on 
page 54 of your May 16 issue. 

However, in reading over the head- 
line box copy, I was completely 
amazed to find a figure purporting to 
represent this company’s gross sales. 

Fafnir has had a long-standing pol- 
icy of flat refusal to permit the pub- 
lication of any figure relating to or 
attempting to represent our gross 
sales. 


N. B. Bagger 


Manager, Marketing Services 
The Fafnir Bearing Co. 
New Britain, Conn. 


> We, too, were amazed — and dis- 
mayed —to find we had misstated 
Fafnir’s $16 million income before 
taxes as the 1957 sales gross. 


ghost story 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Fortunately you probably do not 
have too many gun hobbyists as read- 
ers. Your story, “TV Is Colt’s Best 
Sales Gun” [SALES MANAGEMENT, 
March 21, p. 56], led me to wonder 
if someone believes in ghosts. One 
part read: “Designed by Sam Colt in 
1863, the Colt .45 had...” 

Well, Sam died in January 1862. 

The .45 is also claimed to be the 
“first gun made for cartridges,” by 
the Colt spokesman. Actually, ex- 
perimentation on metallic cartridge 
guns had been done for many years. 
It is generally conceded that Smith 
& Wesson’s development of what we 
know today as the 22 short cartridge 
was the first modern commercial me- 
tallic cartridge. This was before the 
Civil War, as I recollect, somewhere 
around 1856 or 1858. 


Daniel K. Stern 


Public Relations Director 
San Jose News 
San Jose, Calif. 


available—but not free 

Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
According to requests we are re- 

ceiving it appears that SALES MAn- 

AGEMENT’S May 16 issue carried a 
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statement that copies of the Current 
Population Reports Series P-57, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Monthly Report on the Labor Force, | 


are available free of charge from the 
Bureau of the Census. [Listed as 


Item 12 of “Fifteen Selected Quar- | 
In- | 


terly and Monthly Economic 
dexes,” p. 39.] 

Please be advised that they are not 
available for free distribution to the 
public generally. 


A. W. von Struve 
Public Information Office 


Bureau of the Census 


Washington, D.C. 


b> P-57 can be secured through a sub- 


scription which includes P-60, Con- | 


sumer Income, issued several times a 
year, and P-50, a series of six to eight 


special analyses of labor force statis- | 


tics. Combined subscription price is 
$2 a year. 


Detroit, now hear this! 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I don’t often take exception to an 
article in SALES MANAGEMENT, but 
there’s one in the May 2 issue that 
makes me wonder: “If Dior Can 
Presell Design, Why Can’t Detroit?” 
[p. 34], by Sage Swanson. 

The motivational research people 
evidently have sold auto manufactur- 
ers and their designers on the phony 
concept that an automobile is not a 
means of transportation but a symbol 
of power, a means to prestige, a com- 
pensation for impotency, a sexual sur- 
rogate, and so on, into a morass of 
ersatz depth psychology that would 
make any honest man or woman sick. 


As for selling or preselling design | 


. they had better first ask them- 
selves what they mean by design. 
Fashion? Obsolescence? The only 
sound thought is buried deep toward 
the end of Swanson’s article—a hint 
that maybe people might welcome a 
return to simplicity of design in cars. 


I have just had a spray paint job | 
done on my 1950 car which makes | 
it look like new; bought new nylon | 
tires and tubes; had new spark plugs 
installed ; am about to have an engine | 


overhaul (although at close to 60,000 
miles I am having no trouble at all). 


The money could have gone into a 
new car. 


But I wouldn’t drive any of today’s | 


(continued on page 27) 
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ig all new! 


*xOW ners— 
management 


Now owned and operated by 
Radio Active Inc. with Harry H. 
Patterson, President and General 
Manager; Don Otis as Program 
Director; Dale McCoy, Jr., Com- 
mercial Manager. 


*programming 
“Family-style” music for every 
member of the family — young or 
old. NBC news — every hour... 
with 3 complete KANS-origi- 
nated newscasts under the direc- 


tion of veteran commentator 
George Gow. 


*sales and ~ 
merchandising 


Dynamic new methods of mer- 
chandising advertised products 
in local media and at point-of- 
purchase. 


*studio 
equipment 


The very latest in RCA turntables 
and electronic equipment. 


*Station 
promotion 


Continuing newspaper and 24- 
sheet billboard program guaran- 
tee you the largest adult buying 
audience in Kansas! 


1243 om. the dial 


REPRESENTED BY 
WEED RADIO CORP. 


A typical BH&G idea that resulted in family fun while doing the family wash 


There's nothing so powertul as an idea ! 


Not so many years ago, the laundry was apt to be a dreary 
corner in the cellar, strictly for business. Nobody expected to 
have much fun there, unless it was the kids playing in the 
clothes chute. 

Then came the revolution in home appliances. And Better 
Homes & Gardens, working hand in hand with designers 
and manufacturers, began showing homemakers—in page 
after page of exciting, practical ideas—how to merge utility 
and play areas. With the happy result that now, as you 


can see by the BH&G family we’ve photographed, even 
doing the wash and playing pool may be all in an hour’s 
family fun! 

In the pages of Better Homes & Gardens, reality becomes 
more fascinating than fantasy. And readers eager to turn 
ideas into actualities are ready to buy. That’s what makes 
BH&G such a profitable place to advertise! Meredith of Des 
Moines . . . America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s 
living and tomorrow’s plans 


4 of America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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LETTERS 


American cars ... I couldn’t without 
feeling ashamed. They are so hide- 
ous and ostentatious. And they’re ex- 
pensive to run, hard to park, not 
functional for the hard service most 
of us require of cars here in Cali- 
fornia. 

Every other person I know either 
has or wants an imported car. Every- 
one admires their simple lines, loves 
their economies, their performance 
and workmanship. 

The American automobile today is 
an outward and visible sign of the 
flight from reality of businessmen in 
this country. Why don’t they get 
down to roadbed and honesty? 

The car is the worst example, but 
other appliances are catching the dis- 
ease of non-functionalism, obsoles- 
cence, looks first and to hell with 
performance. 

I maintain no economy can remain 
sound on a basis of dishonesty and 
lunacy. 

People still have enough money to 
buy good products if manufacturers 
would produce them, advertise them 
with integrity and sell them with re- 
gard for people’s desire for something 
that will give service. 


E.G. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


they like us 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
SALES MANAGEMENT is what a 
stethoscope or thermometer is to a 
physician: a quick and reliable re- 
porter of changes and developments 
in the patient, which in this case is, 
of course, the marketing scene. 
Vernon W. Rooke, Jr. 
Vice-President 
Cook-Waite Laboratories, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In this age when so much empha- 
sis is on how to, I find particular and 
specific answers in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT as to many of our how-to 
problems. Also, you are doing an ex- 
cellent job of presenting background 
material in the various areas of the 
marketing function. 


John Currier 


Vice-President 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
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... look at what ACB services 
can do for your salesmen 


A “lull” in business? So some say. 


At ACB we believe it signals the need for increased 
—and more intelligent—sales activity. It is a 

time for providing better sales tools... a time for 
increasing sales volume now .. . a time of 
preparation for prosperous years ahead. 


Here at ACB we have improved and streamlined 
ACB Newspaper Research Services. They are now 
still better sales tools. 


Because we believe you need these Services now, 
ACB has increased its expenditures for advertising 
space more than 40°; above normal for the first 
half of 1958. 


ACB men are traveling—no trouble for them to stop 
by and show how you can put ACB Research Service 
to work immediately to increase your sales volume. 


Take a look at what ACB Services can do for 
your salesmen and your entire 
marketing team. 


The Advertising 
Checking Bureau, Inc. 


New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. + Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. 
Columbus (15) 20 South Third St. « Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. * San Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


ACB NEWSPAPER RESEARCH SERVICES help increase 
sales in many ways, including the following: Salesmen 
get a day-by-day picture of daily newspaper promo- 
tion in their territory, their own dealers and competi- 
tive; Sales Managers have closer field supervision . . . 
keep aware of changing dealer attitudes... follow 
advertised prices; Advertising Managers use ACB 
Services to measure advertising at local levels . . . 
follow competitive national releases . . . see competitive 
copy tests, deals, premiums, etc. . . . pace cooperative 
budget expenditures . . . etc., etc. These services are 
sold on a national basis—or any fraction thereof. No 
premium charged for short-term orders. Contact your 
nearest ACB Office for full details, or if you prefer, 
write for a copy of ACB’s 48-page Research Service 
Catalog which will be gladly sent on request. 


Here’s the reel story why: 
THE SPOKANE MARKET IS 


Moot of Pre Pociter Mer thane 0 


Ai 


‘One of the largest 
natural marketing 
areas in the U. S., 
the Spokane Market 


2 
. was formed by 


Mother Nature many 
millions of years ago. 


3 
It is more than just 
a metropolitan county. 


TIMES A 


Heart of Leeann Paé pay 


an in 


Neatele MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


OREGON IDAHO 


4 

More than just a Re- 
tail Trading Zone (and 
one of the largest in 
area in the United 
States)... 


5 

lt is a BIG unified, 
self-contained market 
of 36 counties— 


4 times as big as its 
metropolitan area in 
population . . . in- 
come... and retail 
sales. 
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. And you sell it ALL 


One million people... 
who earn $2 billion 
and spend $1.3 billion 
at retail annually. 


8 

Physically, the market 
is a distinct geograph- 
ic unit (look at any 
relief map)... 


. isolated by great 
distances, and walled 
in on all sides by 
giant mountain 
ranges. 


It is the economic and 
geographic ‘Heart 
of the Pacific North- 
west"... 


iW 
. . with Spokane, in 


the center, 300 miles 
away from other met- 
ropolitan areas. 


Only a presidential 
veto prevented the 
region from becoming 
a state in 1886. 


A vast independent 
market virtually cut 
off from outside in- 
fluences... 


Tae Seonesnas EVE 


tho Sutene Market 
¥e* BEATS 


fei. 


G /7 
A Sehadyle 
SS 


with just the two big Spokane daily newspapers— ~ 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE the sunshine 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday comics and This Week magazine. al 
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7 
4 


™, 


/ 
! 


it is sold completely 
by Spokane’s two big 
daily newspapers, 
which give you... 


15 
... 5 out of 10 total 


market families * 
...7 out of 10 RTZ 
families * 

. more than 9 out 
of 10 metro area 
families. 


16 
A total of 75 editions 


are published each 
week to serve the lo- 
cal interest of readers 
in every community. 


1 

te do this, Spokane 
newspaper trucks 
travel a distance 
equal to 3 times 
around the world 


every week, and... 


18 

2,400 carriers are 
needed to provide 
9 out of 10 sub- 
scribers with home- 
delivery service! 


19 
As an integrated 


trade entity, the Spo- 
kane Market beats 
all but the top 19 
metro areas in sales. 


20 

It's the B-I-G EXCEP- 
TION to the metro- 
politan area concept 
of markets! 


* cumulative 


~w V/ 
Net 
Cover 


the Inland Empire 


like 


CIRCULATIO 


Yes, the biggest percentage gains in the field 


...and the biggest numerical gains, too! 


All this growth happened in just ten years. In 1947 circulation was about 290,000. 
Today the figure is 1,050,000—the biggest gains in numbers and the biggest gains 
percentagewise of all four weeklies charted here. 

The combined gain for these four magazines totals 1,776,000. And 37% of it— 
more than 650,000—has been scored by “‘U.S.News & World Report.” 


More than 1,000,000 of America’s important people now make their plans and 
decisions on what they read in “U.S.News & World Report.” 

Here’s a magazine devoted entirely to the essential news of our national life, 
including world affairs—useful news, original news, the complete news. 


HIS GROWTH dramatizes the ever-increasing im- 
peo of this news on the day-to-day living and 
planning of pedple with big responsibilities—people 
who take their responsibilities seriously because their 
decisions are big ones, affecting the economy and the 
progress of the nation. 


No premiums, no door-to-door salesmen 


One important point about this growth: it has come 
about through the use of only the most voluntary of 
circulation methods—no,premiums, no door-to-door 
salesmen, no sales in combination with other maga- 
zines. 

Another important point about this growth: it has 
come, in substantial part, from readers who formerly 
subscribed to one or more of the other three weeklies 
in the field. These readers have found, for themselves, 
that “U.S.News & Wortp Reporr’” reports and 
analyzes the news in the way most useful and 
meaningful to them. 


America’s Class News Magazine 
10TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


“U.S.News & World Report” established 10 years ago 
“United States News’ established 25 years ago 


Think for a moment what this growth—this volun- 
tary growth—means in terms of advertising values. 

Here, in one audience, is a concentration of the 
initiators and decision-makers in business, industry, 
finance, government and the professions. 

Here is a concentration of 1,050,000 active families 
whose incomes average $14,826—highest of all maga- 
zines with more than 1,000,000 circulation. 

Here is a magazine that has that priceless quality 
of being the magazine read first for the complete news 
—the magazine preferred as “‘most useful” (ask for 
the research on this point)—the primary reading for 
America’s most important people. 


U.S.News 


NS Wor ld Ry por t 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


N GROWTH! 


oe 


CIRCULATION GAINS 


658,958 News Weeklies and Management Weeklies 


1947-1957 
984,347 


Lowest per-thousand cost 
in the field 132,187 


“U.S.News & WorLD REpor?’’ is today a 

greater value than ever before—a magazine 

which more and more companies are 

finding essential to the successful marketing “USN&WR” TIME NEWSWEEK BUSINESS 
of their goods and services. WEEK 


Source: Comparison of publishers’ statements to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NET PAID CIRCULATION Now 1,050,000 


For full documentation on the ““U.S.News & World Report” advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
market, contact your advertising agency or our advertising Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington 
offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other and London. 
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. New York 
. Los Angeles 
. Chicago 

. Philadelphia 
. Detroit 


aur wn 


. Boston- 
Manchester 


. San Francisco 
. Pittsburgh 
. Cleveland 
. New Haven 
. St. Louis 
. Washington, D.C. 


13. Indianapolis- 
Bloomington 


14, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 


15. Providence 
16. CHARLOTTE 


17. Hartford- 
New Britain 


18. 
19. 
20. 


Baltimore 


Atlanta 


Kalamazoo- 
Grand Rapids 


Dallas-Fort Worth 


21. 
22. 


Cincinnati 


...and what a kisot 


Ardent advertisers are now enjoying the sweet kiss of sales 
success from the Nation’s Sixteenth Television Market! 


Television Magazine credits the Charlotte-WBTV Television Market with 
689,882 sets, making this the Sixteenth Television Market in the Nation... First in the South! 


Re-evaluate your expenditures. Call CBS Television Spot Sales for a date! 


Source: Television Magazine Set Count, May, 1958 


AMERICA'S 


.» MARKET 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Budget time for selling, promotional and advertising 
expenditures in the second half of ’58 is upon us. With 
some companies the money to be allocated will be based 
upon the old-fashioned method of a fixed percentage of 
1957 sales volume for that period. With others it may 
be the equally archaic fixed percentage of anticipated 
1958 second-half volume. 


But for an increasing number of look-ahead companies, 
the basis of determination will be “how much is needed 
to do the job we want to do?” —in other words, a flexible 
budget. 

What is needed? Sales and advertising budgets need 
reexamination to see if they are adequate for the job to 
be done and for the opportunities that exist. 


For the job during the balance of 1958, most com- 
panies may need increases of 5 to 20 percent in total 
marketing expenditures if they are to only retain or 
slightly raise their sales goals. Until the general economic 
climate improves, some potential buyers will be less flush, 
and others will sit on their money until they are nudged 
rather forcibly. Also, because of higher costs, the sales 
and advertising dollar, like every other dollar, doesn’t 
buy as much today as it did yesterday. 

Currently, there are many signs to indicate that the 
recession has bottomed out, that an upturn is approaching 
or is already here. The purchase that was postponed in 
the first half of the year may be consummated in the 
second half—if (and it’s a big if) the seller is aggressive 
and persistent. ‘The consumer has the money; each day his 
needs become greater, but can you make him want your 
product or service? 

In some companies the marketing budgets must be ap- 
proved by the board of directors, and even where this is 
not the case, where directors leave marketing budgets up 
to the judgment of the operating heads, a sidewise or de- 
clining motion in gross profits is bound to trigger a chain 
of decisions. What is best for the owners, the stockhold- 
ers? the directors must ask themselves. 


The basic thoughts above appeared in 
the November 15, 1957, issue of Sales Man- 
agement. At the suggestion of a number of 
subscribers the copy has been updated so 
as to apply to the problems of the second 
half year. Reprints (up to ten) are avail- 
able without cost to readers who ‘wish 
extra copies for company associates and 
members of the board of directors. 
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Dividends vs. Development 


Should dividends be maintained at current rates even 
though it means paying out a much larger share of gross 
profits, leaving a smaller nest egg for 1959 and future 
development? Should volume be maintained even if it 
means a temporary decline in gross and net profit? Might 
not the stockholder be better off in 1959 and in future 
years if he took a smaller dividend in 1958, assuming 
that the 1958 maintained-or-increased marketing expendi- 
tures were ably invested? 


If the probable economy of the nation were clouded 
and uncertain for the 1960’s, the decision about 1958 
would be more difficult. Possibly a good argument could 
then be made for making the stockholders happy in 1958 
by assuring them of no drop this year in their dividend 
income. 


But certainly there can be little question about the 
boom we are soon to see—in the early 60’s. Evidence, in- 
controvertible evidence we believe, is to be found where- 
ever you look. Technological improvements everywhere. 
Blooming of the electronic age. Coming of the jet and 
atomic age. Millions of World War II and early postwar 
babies becoming adults. Building homes. New wants. New 
needs. Marrying. Having babies. Resulting in the great- 
est population increases in the nation’s history. 

So—what about the balance of 1958? If we sit on a 
business plateau, catching our breath and storing up 
strength for a steep uphill climb, what is the best policy 
for the real owners of the business ? 

As one of the owner-operators of a medium size busi- 
ness and as a small investor in several large corporations, 
I have decided what my attitude is going to be. We are 
fighting not just to retain our volume, but to increase it, 
because we are looking much farther ahead than 1958. 
During the first half of the year we accomplished what 
we set out to do. 


And as to my outside investments, I shall sink my 
dollars in the securities of those companies that are out 
to add. more customers and add more volume in 1958 
even though to accomplish that they may have to increase 
their selling expenses and perhaps suffer a temporary 
decline in profits—yes, even though there is a dip in the 
dividend return. My individual feelings and actions 
aren't too important, but I would guess that out of 9 mil- 
lion stockholders in American corporations, at least 7 
million would agree with me if they had such an option, 
and understood the implications. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editer and Publisher 
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Will You Feel Fit or Fagged 


After Your Vacation? 


For your health's sake, take it easy! Relax! Whatever you 
do, resist the impulse to over-do. A man who knows offers 
some simple rules and observations about vacationing 
which tell how to return to work fresh and invigorated. 


There’s only one thing wrong with 
vacations. They’re too short. As a re- 
sult, we frantically cram everything 
into them, wring everything out of 
them and, when our grip slips on that 
last fleeting day, more often than not, 
we're exhausted. 

If this is the way you wind up 
your vacations each year, there’s one 


TAKE it slow. The top of that moun- 


tain will still be there tomorrow. 
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By HARRY J. JOHNSON, M.D. 


President, Life Extension Foundation 


other thing wrong with them. They’re 
not very healthful. So, before you 
start out on your holidays this sum- 
mer, you'll do well to consider their 
purpose. 

Your summer vacation can be the 
most valuable time of the year for 
both your mental and physical health. 
Idle hours, change of routine and dif- 
ferent scenery are important factors 
in restoring your body to its best con- 
dition. Certainly your holidays should 
be fun, but they must be healthful, 
too, for in this all-too-brief time your 
body should restore its health reserves. 

No doubt you design your vacation 
around your financial budget. But 
consider your health budget too. Go 
over your plans again. Are you trying 
to do too much too soon? Will your 
vacation really set you up for the 
year ahead? Will it improve your 
health—or harm it. Try to make sure 
it does the former. 


if You're A Traveler 


Millions will take to the highways 
this summer on motor trips to the na- 
tional parks, through the mountains, 
to the shores and lakes. Some will try 
to pack hundreds of miles and thou- 
sands of thrills into two short weeks 


CHEEK-to-cheek is great—but not 
from dusk to dawn. Get sleep, too. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


and will finish up more tired than 
when they started. Others with more 
reasonable goals will return home re- 
freshed and relaxed. With some plan- 
ning, you can number yourself in the 
last group. 

Beyond the elementary essential of 


IF YOU’RE going to paint your house, 
don’t rush it. You won’t get any prizes 
from the painters union for doing it 
in two days. And do-it-yourself doesn’t 
mean knock yourself out. 


safety—of which you'll be reminded 
again and again by our traffic and 
safety councils—there are two other 
important ingredients for a successful 
vacation—rest and relaxation. When 
you plan your motor trip, don’t work 
up a schedule that requires days of 
grueling driving to meet reservations 
made in advance. Keep your plans 
flexible for easygoing days, occasional 
side trips or unplanned stopovers. Re- 
member, don’t push. Relax! You’re 
on vacation. 


You May Be An Athlete 


“You’re as young as you feel” is 
psychologically sound but many times 
physically dangerous. Over-exertion 
in middle and later years can be a 
contributor to health breakdown. Per- 
haps you were captain of your 
school team, but that was some time 
ago. As fine as your body may be, 
it does wear with age and use. 

Often you may have envied the 
“Olympic” type middle-aged man as 
he displayed his fine physique and 
physical fitness in aquatic antics: his 
unhesitating plunge into cold water; 
the high dive; the distance marathon. 
He is inviting trouble. Don’t envy 
him. 

If your vacation plans resemble an 
athletic program, you will do well to 
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give them another thought. By all 
means get exercise, but get it sensibly. 
Don’t drive yourself relentlessly un- 
der a broiling sun on the golf course 
or tennis court, and don’t race your 
son to that buoy in the center of the 
lake. You not only cannot benefit 
from this sort of reckless abandon 
but your vacation days might be sud- 
denly cut off short. 

Regulate your exercise within your 
physical limitations and your vacation 
will be a healthful one. 


For The Do-It-Yourselfer 


Some home-owners are planning to 
paint the house during their vacations. 
A few even contemplate building a 
garage, adding a porch or tackling 
some other sizable project. The idea 
is good, but approach the job sensibly. 
Don’t try to finish it within the first 
few days to the total exclusion of 
your health. Budget part of each vaca- 
tion day to the project, part to relaxa- 
tion. Take the afternoons off and 
join the family for a picnic or for a 
few hours at the beach or the lake. 
Keep in mind it’s their vacation, too. 

And if you don’t finish your proj- 
ect in the allotted time, continue it 
on future week-ends. It’s your vaca- 
tion now. Slow down and relax! 


If You're A Resort Sport 


Not all prefer the adventures of 
traveling, the satisfaction of do-it- 
yourselfing or the stimulation of 
sports. For some, vacations are a time 
for gayety. If this type of a holiday 
provides relaxation for you, it can 
be healthful, but watch out for the 


IT’S wonderful to get away from your 
desk for a few weeks—but not so far 
away that you can’t get back. 


pitfalls. Too often the social calendar 
of the gayer set becomes overloaded 
and the whirl of parties and dances 
sends the vacationer back to his year- 
round routine physically exhausted 
and run down. “Living it up” may 
provide some temporary relief but 


NOTHING will make you look better 
or healthier than a nice even tan. 
But the only one who looks good in 
lobster red is a lobster. Take your 
share of the sun in slow, easy stages. 


offers little in the way of building 
more lasting energy reserves. 

By all means plan fun into your 
vacation days, but, in your planning, 
exercise judgment and moderation. 
Don’t push yourself and _ sacrifice 
your health. Relax! 


Some More Tips For 
Healthy Holidays 


1. Don’t try to get a tan the first 
day. Expose yourself to the sun 
gradually—not more than a half- 
hour in the morning and after- 
noon the first day. Double this 
the next day if the skin is not 
too red. 


. Don’t swim when you are over- 
heated and tired. Rest up a bit 
first. Wait at least an hour after 
eating a meal before going into 
the water. Swim near other peo- 
ple and stay within reasonable 
reach of the shore. 


. Increase your fluid intake to six 
to eight glasses a day in warm 
weather. Unless you perspire ex- 
cessively, you need not add addi- 
tional salt to your system. 


. Let your doctor decide how much 
physical activity you should take 
and follow his advice. 
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Should the Sales Manager Boss Promotion? 
Yes! 


close to the grass roots of selling if it is to return the 


The answer: 


The reason: 


Promotion needs to be 


greatest values for the amount of money invested in it. 


By WILLIAM R. KELLY* 


Sinclair Refining Co. 


Where does sales promotion belong 
in the corporate structure? 

This is a question that perplexes 
the architects of modern business al- 
most as much as does the placement 
of advertising. Usually we find S.P. 
located in one of four spots—under 
top corporate management, marketing 
management, sales management or ad- 
vertising. And, of course, advertising 
itself may be found under any one 
of the first three. 

What actually happens to S.P. in a 
cross section of industry was revealed 
by Dartmouth’s Professor Albert W. 
Frey in his recent study “The Role of 
Sales Promotion.’’** When he asked 
192 managers with S.P. responsibility, 
“Where do you fit in the marketing 
structure?” he found that 49 report 
to general management executives, 74 
to sales executives, 15 to marketing 
executives, 10 to advertising execi- 
tives, 9 to merchandising executives 
ind 5 to sales and advertising or sales 
and merchandising executives. 

If this deranged pattern does not 
imply confusion then certainly it con- 
notes uncertainty about a burgeoning 
marketing. Something 
must be said about the placement of 
S.P. that makes sense. 

But who is qualified by experience 
and judgment to say it? The promo- 
tion manager of a food chain, an air- 
line, an appliance manufacturer? No 
two industries, and no two companies 
for that matter, have precisely the 
same marketing problems and there- 
fore structuring problems. And yet 
it is all too evident that some of us are 


function of 


*William R. Kelly was formerly in charge 
of sales promotion for Sinclair at home 
base in New York. He is now in field 
management for the same company in Ft. 
Worth, Tex. He was the first president of 
the Sales Promotion Executives Associa- 
tion. 


**“The Role of Sales Promotion—Plus 
Ingredient of the Marketing Mix’”—Amos 
Tuck Schdol of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H 
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passing up operating efficiencies and, 
in the end, sales and profits because 
we do not pick the right spot for the 
placement of S.P. 


The problem has received some 
thoughtful attention. Dr. Frey is one 
of the pioneers. The Sales Promotion 
Executives Association, a _ national 
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group with headquarters in New York 
City, has committees made up of top 
promotion executives in almost every 
field of marketing dedicated to the 
achievement of better function, better 
structuring and more productive sup- 
plier relationships. The Association 
of National Advertisers Sales Pro- 
motion Committee has examined the 
job from the perspective of advertising 
to add immeasurably to the growing 
stockpile of fact. From London comes 
a study developed by the Association 
of British Sales Promotion Execu- 
tives, Ltd., and Canada,+too, has its 
Sales Promotion Executives Associa- 
tion. At long last it would seem that 
some of the fog is beginning to lift. 
The scattered and divergent experi- 


ESERIES PANT RE 


The Seles Promotion Manager's Job 


Here are the results of two carefully made surveys covering 
the functions of the sales promotion manager. One was made 
by the Association of National Advertisers, the other by 
Sales Management. The one validates the other. Differences 


are minor, and the differences largely represent exceptional 


cases. 


As the editors pointed out in earlier discussions of the 
functions of the sales promotion manager, the job pattern 
varies widely by industry and size of company. But the job 
of almost any sales promotion manager can be described in 
terms of some combination of the functions listed here. 


FUNCTIONS 


ANA SM 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE MATERIALS 


Planning 
Design 
Scheduling and Control . 


DIRECT MAIL TO CONSUMERS 


Planning and Design 
Scheduling and Control . 


DIRECT MAIL TO JOBBERS 


DIRECT MAIL TO DISTRIBUTORS 


DIRECT MAIL TO DEALERS 


Planning and Design 


Scheduling and Control .. 


TRADE SHOWS AND EXHIBITS 


Planning and Design .. 
Scheduling and Control . 
Buying Space _.. 
Manning Exhibit .. 
— Follow-through | 
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SALES ADMINISTRATION 


Adv. and Sales Portfolios, etc., Used by Salesmen. 

Preparation of Catalogs and Price Sheets 

Sales Meetings 
Planning 
Props and Program 
Executives 


VISUAL AIDS INCL. FILMS FOR TRAINING 
SALESMEN & DEALERS 
Planning 
Scheduling and Control _. . 


TRAINING OF SALESMEN 

Company's 

Jobber's . 
Retailer's 

Sales Force Contests .. 

Dealer Contests 

Setting Sales Quotas ........ 
Administering Sales Quotas 
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Editing House Organ for Customers or Dealers... . 


INTRA-COMPANY RELATIONS 


Editing Internal House Organ ..... 
Assistance in Commun. & Visual Pres. for Other Co” 
SL 5s a dee DT MG SCS s 3s hoa oe ee ee 
Preparation of Annual Report 


SYSTEMS FOR SALESMEN'S CALLS 
DIRECTING ADVERTISING ... 

SE OURO dee. cies ences 
OPENING AND EQUIPPING NEW OFFICES 
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ences and impressions of men and 
women with §.P. responsibility are 
being brought into some sort of syn- 
thesis for the benefit of all. 

From where I stand it looks like 
S.P. finds its best place under the 
sales manager. 

I suppose that a case can be made 
for S.P. as a department under adver- 
tising management. S.P. and adver- 
tising have much in common. In most 
companies S.P. must adapt the adver- 
tising theme to a variety of programs 
and devices, mainly point-of-purchase 
promotion. $.P. must devise ways to 
sell the company’s advertising to the 
salesman, distributor and dealer and 
to teach the latter how to get it across 
to the consumer. 


Separate Identities 


I find that I must pause here to 
anticipate a semantic obstacle—one of 
the many that frequently pop up to 
discourage communication when two 
people begin to talk about sales pro- 
motion. The foregoing statement must 
be regarded in the light of the writer’s 
interpretation of what constitutes 
S.P. and what is advertising. Some 
companies, particularly the smaller 
ones whose major sales effort is visual 
selling at the consumer level, con- 
tinue to use the word advertising to 
identify all point-of-purchase mate- 
rials. In this discussion point-of-pur- 
chase aids are “promotion” and they 
are created, produced, distributed and 
implemented under the direction of 
the sales promotion department. 

In a small company, I suppose, too, 
that a case can be made for S.P. as a 
staff function under general manage- 
ment. It might be argued that such 
placement would afford S.P. a greater 
measure of independence in getting 
on with the creative part of its func- 
tion. It might lend greater authority 
in those companies where S.P. car- 
ries a heavy portion of the sales load. 
But sales promotion cannot afford to 
be left out in left field. It does not 
belong on the same shelf with the 
broader aspects of top corporate man- 
agement. It is a highly specialized 
endeavor and one that calls for 
awareness of its needs and functions 
and support in many directions from 
its immediate superior. 

So, while much depends upon the 
nature of the industry, the type of 
sales activity and the size of the com- 
pany, I suggest that the strongest case 
can be made for the placement of 
sales promotion under marketing man- 
agement and directly under the sales 
manager. The basic reason is that the 
functions of line management and 
sales promotion are inextricably 
joined together. (cont'd on page 38) 
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It appears to make sense that: 

1. The general direction of the pro- 
motional part of the selling process 
should come from the sales manager 
who is close to field management and 
who has intimate knowledge of the 
problems and opportunities of his mar- 
ket. It is all too easy for S.P., in its 
preoccupation with new ideas and 
devices, to spend its money and direct 
its effort in channels that do not pro- 
duce maximum revenue return. Who 
knows better than the sales manager 
what areas need concentrated promo- 
tional help, what products need im- 
mediate support and whether promo- 
tional dollars are paying off or going 
down rat holes? 


2. Sales promotion will get more 
significance, more understanding and 
more action if it is a working part 
of the sales management team. It 
must have complete policy support 
for the implementation of its output 
all the way down the line. There will 
always be some reluctance in field 
management to accept new ideas, new 
methods, particularly when sales- 
men’s time and costs chargeable to 
district marketing expense are in- 
volved. Someone has to help sweep 
aside the roadblocks of misconception, 
habit, fear and just plain cussedness. 


3. Sales promotion as a staff func- 
tion under sales management gets 
closer to the branch manager, the 
supervisor, the distributor, the dealer 
and even the consumer. It has a bet- 
ter chance to find out what happens 
to promotions in actual operation. 
And a sure knowledge of what hap- 
pens to promotions where they are 
supposed to be fulfilling their assigned 
role is one of the vital requisites of 
well managed promotion. 


4. Sales promotion must work 
closely with other staff department 
managers in the sales department. In 
the oil business, for example, it must 


work with retail, consumer and job- 
ber sales; with fuel oil, aviation, rail- 
way, marine, lube oil and contractor 
sales departments. As a working part 
of the sales manager’s staff it can 
more easily understand department 
problems and find ways to work out 
effective promotional aids. 


5. Available budget money can be 
distributed more intelligently in rela- 
tion to needs among districts, among 
sales departments and in relation to 
marketing projects by the cooperative 
effort of the sales manager and the 
sales promotion manager. 


Opposed to the foregoing view are 
those who claim that dynamic, hard- 
headed sales managers who have come 
up through the ranks sometimes im- 
pede the flow of new ideas, stifle pro- 
motional initiative and _ creativity. 
That can happen. But it can happen 
with greater frequency under non- 
sales management. Sales managers to- 
day, by and large, are chosen for their 
administrative intelligence as well as 
their drive and personalities. They 
have a healthy respect for advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations 
and most of them know good promo- 
tion from bad promotion. Most impor- 
tant, however, is that through inti- 
mate and practical knowledge of 
marketing, they know what sales pro- 
motion can do and cannot do. In 
some large marketing organizations 
it becomes expedient to place S.P. 
once removed from the sales manager. 
In Sinclair it is under the general 
manager of retail sales, where it func- 
tions as a dynamic and creative part 
of the management team. 

The trend of new thinking about 
the adequacy and efficacy of our mar- 
keting structures is a good thing for 
S.P. One of industry’s big problems 
has been that of achieving a greater 
measure of understanding between 
S.P. and its upper levels of -manage- 
ment as to what S.P. does and what 


recognize that fact of life... 


Barrier to Creativity 


Creativity is not a side product of advertising. 


It is advertising. It is our only merchandise. Our single prod- 
uct. And heaven help the agency management that does not 


Today | honestly believe that the greatest barrier to creativity 
in some agencies is the fact that management is having more 
fun playing businessman than working at advertising. 


it needs in the way of money, quali- 
fied manpower and support. A more 
immediate problem is that of main- 
taining productive coordination be- 
tween advertising and S.P., between 
§.P. and the field sales organization, 
the distributor and the dealer. The 
need for such coordination is a strong 
argument in favor of the new “Mar- 
keting Concept’’ organizational 
framework which, in turn, will have 
a tangential effect upon return in 
profit from the advertising and pro- 
motional dollar invested. Too, there 
is less chance that under this concept 
S.P. will suffer from chronic disinter- 
est or get lost in the stampede. 

Every company engaged in the pro- 
duction of services or wares for sale 
has its unique and characteristic sales 
philosophy—its own way of thinking 
about its customers, its products, its 
volume-profit relationships and many 
other things basic to achievement of 
its ultimate aims. And marketing phi- 
losophies are getting a pretty thorough 
airing these days in the board rooms 
and out in business publications. 


Can Be Static 


But a marketing philosophy can be 
a static thing. If it is not worked by 
people, if it is not implemented by 
good organization it remains only an 
imposing array of words. Structure is 
the core of the marketing program. 
Around it we build our products and 
services, our distribution system and 
our communications. “Structuring” is 
people—people with aptitudes, tal- 
ents, ideas and convictions about hard 
work, cooperation and loyalty, people 
with varying degrées of courage and 
ambition. Sales promotion, today, is 
an important -part of the marketing 
edifice. 

Arthur P. Felton said in the Har- 
vard Review a couple of years ago 
that the crying need in marketing 
today is greater “conceptual skill”— 
the ability to see the enterprise as a 
whole and to understand how the 
various functions depend upon one 
another. 

The executive in marketing man- 
agement today might well ask him- 
self these questions: What is my con- 
cept of this function called sales pro- 
motion? How well qualified for their 
responsibilities are the people assigned 
to sales promotion? How much en- 
couragement do my people all the 
way down the line get to exercise 
their own promotional creativity and 
initiative? How much skill do I exert 


Ernest A. Jones 
President 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


in making sales promotion work to 
sell my wares? And last, but concep- 
tually not least, does sales promotion 
function in the right niche in my 
marketing structure? ® 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


On SALES MANAGEMENT'S mast- 
head the title is “Executive Editor.” 
The name next to it is “A. R: Hahn.” 
But to you—and to us—A. R. Hahn 
is Ruth Hahn and for 30-odd years 
she has helped mold SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, now in its 40th year, into the 
successful, respected publication it ts. 
Now she has been singled out: for a 
National Sales 
Executives, Inc. At its recent Wash- 


touch of glory by 


ington convention, President Glenn 
Fouche called our Miss Hahn to the 
podium. “As one who by her inspira- 
tion and guidance has made a signal 
contribution to the principles of scien- 
NSE’s 
choice for Business Woman of the 
Year. worked 
closely with the late Ray Bill, SM’s 


tific marketing,’ she: was 


Fitting. For she 
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Business Woman of the Year 


publisher, and NSE’s first president, 
NSE 
has 30,000 members in more than 


.. Ruth 


Hahn was born in Illinois, where her 


to form the group. Today 


200 clubs the world over 


family ran a store. As a fresh young 
journalism major from the University 
of Illinois, she applied for a position 
with Dartnell Corp. in Chicago. Says 
J. C. Aspley, now Dartnell’s presi- 
dent: “She talked so convincingly we 
made a job for her in the Sales De- 
partment, setting up salesmen’s quo- 
tas and figuring commissions. But 
Ruth had her mind on editorial work. 
She began writing shorts and news 
items for SM, then Dartnell pub- 
lished. When the managing editor 
needed an assistant Ruth was right 
there. She soon had responsibility for 
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putting the paper to bed. She gave the 
printers downstairs a hard time but 
the magazine got out on schedule.” 
Bill Brothers bought the publication 
in ’28, transferred operations to New 
York and Ruth came along as associ- 
ate editor. The rest is business pub- 
lishing Author of 
Talk About Selling” 


history. “Shop 
(now in its 
third printing) she’s been for years 
an officer of the editorial division of 


ABP .. 


drinker (who mixes lethal and deli- 


A superb cook, a non 


cious drinks by rote), three years ago 
Ruth moved from a Manhattan apart 
ment to a charming Wilton, Conn., 
house. It’s characteristic that she, a 
one time “look at the pretty flowers”’ 
gardener, now calls every bud on he: 


place by its botanical name. 


Business Papers: "Basic to Business Needs” 


Richard P. Smith, the new chair- 
man of National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., (202 : publication-mem- 
bers) might have had a Yankee twang 
rather than his soft Georgia drawl. 


For this head of a one-man company 


Meet Mr. Sales 

Al N. Seares, vice-president, Rem- 
ington Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp., is a guy who believes that if 
something is worth doing well it’s 


worth doing again. National Sales 


Executives, Inc., is an organization 


that works on the same premise. So 
Al Seares has been elected top man 
for the second time—this time the 
title is president—of this illustrious 
body. (The first time was for the 
chairmanship as it was known in ’51- 
53.) Seares, as a newly retired Rem- 
ington Rand executive, will devote 
full time to NSE, as did his predeces- 
sor, Glenn R. Fouche, from whom he 
Seares is a Cali- 
fornian. In New York he belongs to 


takes over July 1. 


the Pacific Coast Displaced Persons 
Club, a little band of brothers who 
get together to talk about the glories 
of the West Coast but who appear to 
have small inclination for ending self- 
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—he’s president of W.R.C. Smith 
Publishing Co. of Atlanta—is a 
Southerner by his father’s choice: 
Fifty-odd years ago Dick Smith’s 
pater, W.R.C., left McGraw-Hill to 


take over Cotton after he’d made a 


imposed exiles. He began his selling 
career in California in the 20’s— 
armed with an engineering degree 
from the University of California. 
(In ’56 he was awarded an LL.D. 


from California College of Commerce 


trip South for the Cotton States Ex- 
position and liked the life he saw Geor- 
gians living. Today W.R.C.’s son is 
kingpin of a publishing house that 
owns six business papers, all but one 
of which circulate in the South exclu- 
sively. The sixth, Textile Industries, 
is both national and international. 
Dick Smith is an outdoor man whose 
golfing and fishing have given him a 
trim figure and a tanned complexion 
that belie his office success. He was 
sent North—as far as the Old Do- 
minion—for college, at Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. Then he started with 
his dad’s business in circulation, went 
from there to production and pro- 
ceeded to the business side of the 
operation. Consequently he knows 
and understands the various aspects 
of business paper publishing. Once 
a year his company gives a mint julep 
party as a feature of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
convention. (Dick may be second- 
generation-Southern but he might as 
well have 10 generations of Rebels 
back of him) . . . He believes business 
papers will be stronger than ever, 
“because as an advertising medium 
they’re basic to business’s needs.” 


in sales and business administration. ) 
His assignments with Remington 
Rand have ranged from local branch 
manager to national executive respon- 
sibilities. In 1944 he became a com- 
pany v-p. As v-p and manager of the 
New York branch he ran up im- 
pressive gains in sales, manpower and 
profits. As v-p and director of domes- 
tic sales and services (1950-53) he 
was in the forefront of those explor- 
ing the Marketing Concept. His 
major objective—and he achieved it 
—was to strengthen field operation 
through integrated profit centers. 
Whatever his knowing hand has 
touched in the company’s operations 
has bloomed in efficiency and profits. 
He’s a member—and more often than 
not officer—of dozens of sales, mar- 
keting, advertising and management 
organizations. And he’s living proof 
that the old saw, “If you want some- 
thing done, ask a busy man,” is valid. 
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(continued) 


"To Sell a 
Better Understanding .. . 


Leo Williams, an easy-going type, 
who looks like and is the sort to 
whom you could take your troubles, is 
advertising manager of Home Fur- 
nishings Daily, a Fairchild publica- 
tion. Recently he was elected chair- 
man, for the coming year, of The 
Associated Business Publications. 
ABP is 52 years old, numbers 163 
publication members. Together they 
work <o continually improve the serv- 
ice of business papers to their readers, 
to help advertisers and their agencies 
to use the business press more effec- 
tively. Leo Williams’ career has been 
built on just such principles. He’s 
made of his publication one of the 
leading organs in advertising pages in 
this country—for either business or 
consumer magazines. HFD was a 
mere department in Retail Executive 
when Leo began it. Today it is a 
daily and a $5-million property. His 
title is Advertising Manager, but his 
authority actually extends far beyond 
sales—though he’s too modest to say 
so. . . Leo’s career in businesspaper 
publishing goes way back: He joined 
Fairchild in 1915. But he has the 


bounce and resilience many a strip- 
ling would envy. He’s been active, 
too, in ABP; helped found—and 


once headed—its important Sales De- 


velopment Program. A long-time resi- 
dent of New York’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage (Fairchild’s home is there), he 
walks to and from work, boasts a 
family that’s publishing to its finge: 
tips. His son is circulation director 
for all of Fairchild’s publications. His 
son-in-law is advertising production 
director of The New York Times. 
And his daughter is ad production 
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manager for Leo’s own paper. “We 
try to hold down shop talk when we 
get together,” he says. 
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Do Your Recruiting Ads Pull Like This One? 


There they are. Two brainy young 
men. Their engineering degrees are 
top-notch. ‘The personnel manager 
has passed on them. Now the vice 
president of engineering and sales is 
interviewing them. What do they 
really expect from a job? Foremost, 
they say they want security. 

Security! The vice president is sick 
of the answer. An Indian on a reserva- 
tion has security—is that all a man 
wants out of life? 

It wasn’t that Hydro-Aire, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif., needed droves of en- 
gineers, but Frank Cooper, vice presi- 
dent of engineering and sales, wanted 
a tew more of the right kind of men 
and he wished to keep the doors open 
to attract others of the same caliber 
right along. 

“Let’s try a different kind of re- 
cruiting ad,” Cooper suggested to 
Steve Scott, the wholly owned Crane 
subsidiary’s advertising manager. 
“One that plays down the usual 
clichés about security.” 

Thus was born 
Memorandum.” It was placed by 
Gaynor & Ducas, Los Angeles 
branch, agency, in Aviation Week, 
Missiles & Rockets, Aeronautical En- 
gineering Review, April 15 issues. 

This was probably the simplest ad- 
vertising drive for talented men. in 
all industrial history, but Scott says 
it was the most effective ad his com- 
pany has ever used. Its shirtsleeve 
attitude even delighted Miss Mary 
Kearns, Cooper’s secretary, off whose 
IBM typewriter the appealing copy 
rolled in both its original and final 
rorm. 

The ad reflects 6’ 2”, 43-year-old 
Cooper’s down to earth ideas about 
recruiting, and is close to his spoken 
philosophy. It reads in part: 

“The kind of men we want carry 
their security around with them. 
They have the self-assurance that 
comes from ability and experience. 
Chances are they've known about our 
company for several years and have 
followed our progress in the industry. 
If they answer our ads, it means they 
like us, and they think they can help 
us to grow. 

‘The kind of man we want will 
join us because we treat engineers in 
the same way we treat our other key 
people. We don’t isolate them and we 
don’t put them on pedestals. We ex- 
pect results; we know how to look 
for results; and we reward amply 
when we find them.” 


“Inter - Office 
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INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


re__ Advertising Department 


Swbjecr _ Recruitment Advertising for & 


From__Vice President - Engineering 


As the result of expanding activity in 


with ea few openings for good engineers. 


in the following product groups: 


Pneumatic accessories 
Electric motors 


recent months, we have come up 
Specifically, we need designers 


Fuel systems controls (pumps and valves) 
Hytrol anti-skid braking system (electro-mechanical) 


The requirements are not pressing: our present team can still carry the 
increased load, We're proud of the boys we now*have, and it's imporcant 
that we find exactly the right people to add to the group. Therefore, before 
you rush into print with the usual sort of “recruitment” advertising, here 
are some thoughts to use in formulating your message 


I, 


We don't hire engineers by the carload, and we don't stockpile them 


in reserve until the right project happens to come along. Our people 
are busy...very busy; and they like to be busy. They follow through 
on their ideas from inception to development and qualificetion. They 
feel a real responsibility for the hardware that finally results from 
their work. Therefore, we need more idea men with tnitiative and drive 
who are not afraid to get their hands dirty. 


Don't write a lot of guff about “security” and “bright future.” The 

kind of men we want carry their security around with them. They have 

the self-assurance that comes from ability and experience. Chances are 

they've known about our company for several years and have followed our 

progress in the industry. If they answer our ads, it means they like 
they think they can help us to grow, 


of man we want will join us because we treat our engineers in 

way we treat our other key people. We don't isolate them and 

put them on pedestals. We expect results; we know how to look 
for results; and we reward amply when we find them. 


One other point: the man who meets our requirements is probably too busy 
to write a long resume and application letter. Just tell him to call me 
personally, or to drop me a short note to let me know where I can contact 
him - to Hydro-Aire, Inc., 3000 Winone Avenue, Burbank, California. 


AE Frank Cooper 


Phone: Victoria 9-1331. 


“We wouldn’t have been unhappy 
if the ad hadn’t pulled any immediate 
inquiries,” Cooper states. “It was in- 
stitutional as well as recruiting ef- 
fort. We were interested in establish- 
ing our philosophy on_ personnel 
policy.” 

Even so, the ad was a bell-ringer. 
Despite the scarcity of engineers and 
consequent competition for their serv- 
ices, “Inter-Ofice Memorandum” 
brought in more response than Coop- 
er’s firm can probably absorb. Around 
100 inquiries within three weeks. Ten 
letters the first day, and an average 
steady response of some six per week 
now. 

As a result, Cooper has hired three 
or four people, and is still talking to 


Vice President - 
Engineering & Saler 


others. Hé personally answers the 
letters of application and sets up ap- 
pointments. Another half dozen men 
may be picked now, and still others 
will be intérviewed over various parts 
of the United States either by Cooper 
on his flying trips or by one of his 
Eastern representatives. 

Prior to “Inter-Office Memoran- 
dum” Hydro-Aire had carried a re- 
cruiting line as part of all its product 
ads in trade publications. 

Scott describes Cooper as an execu- 
tive “who goes after people with a 
rifle rather than a shotgun. He ex- 
pects qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative results. He encourages them to 
take a business-like approach to their 
work, and definitely one of the things 
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@ Shoot the works! It really pays off in the Indianapolis area. It's 
big and it’s rich... . over 2,000,000 people who buy more because they 
have more! In Indianapolis alone the average annual income per 
family is $6,882 . . . 20% above the national average, and 9th among 
cities of over 600,000.t Retail sales per family average $4,615 an- 
nually, 6th among cities of over 600,000.t With 58.4% coverage by 
The Star and The News, you're a sure-fire winner in this top-ranking 
market! Write today for complete market data. 

+1954 Census of Business & Retail Trade 


*THE 45-COUNTY TRADING AREA 
THAT'S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK! 
Te ae 

Population: 2,029,000 

Income: $3,430,000,000 

Retail Sales: $2,174,000,000 

Coverage: 58.4% by 

The Star and The News 


Bs ons 


The diaindpille KS TAR Morning & Sunday 
rie trainee NEWS... 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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he picks them for is their attitude.” 

The firm has a two-part written 
attitude test, as well as a written en- 
gineering test, for applicants. The 
attitude test was prepared individ- 
ually for Hydro-Aire after six months 
of work by a management consultant 
firm, and the engineering test auto- 
matically “separates the engineers 
from the janitors.” ‘The combined 
tests, which usually run somewhere 
around 1% hours, are given by Dar- 
win §. Hatch, labor relations man- 
ager, to whom, in the normal course 
of employing, engineers first apply. In 
the case of respondents to “Inter- 
Office Memorandum,” however, ap- 
plicants are being pre-screened by 
Cooper, then passed along to Hatch 
for the written examinations. Before 
they are actually hired they are fur- 
ther interviewed by the chief engi- 
neer or administrative officer of the 
lepartment in which they would be 
working. 

“Our recent ad itself more or less 
discouraged people who didn’t have 
extraordinary qualifications,” Hatch 
says. “‘Even so, some boys talk a pretty 
good engineering background.’ With 
our tests we can evaluate their ex- 
perience in fluids, pneumatics and the 
like and pinpoint their strong points. 
The psychological 
light on 


throw 
traits. 
he gets along with 


questions 
a man’s personality 
We learn whethe 


people, whether he’s stable and ac- 
ceptable in this type of business where 
the average engineer doesn’t have a 
routine job and isn’t under pressure. 
“We take the resulting personality 
profile and, on a linear graph, match 
it up with certain norms. As a result 
we are able to balance different kinds 
of personalities. For example, a high- 
strung man might work quite well 
with a placid one to make a neu- 
tralized team. A man with wild ideas 
might still be workable if the type of 
supervisor above him was one to keep 
his feet on the ground and exercise a 
balance over him.” 
Hydro-Aire 


manufactures and 


designs, develops, 

markets aircraft 
components, accessories, controls and 
systems in such categories as fuel, 
pneumatic, hydraulic, mechanical and 
electrical and electronic systems. Since 
it is basically an engineering firm with 
most products designed and developed 
to the specifications of Douglas, Lock- 
heed, Boeing and other air-frame and 
aircraft engine manufacturers, engi- 
neers work closely with the company’s 
10 sales offices located at such spots 
as Ft. Worth. New York. Seattle. 
Washington, D. C., San Diego and 
Indianapolis. 

Sales people pave the way for key 
engineers’ services with customers. 
Both groups travel by air to cus- 
tomer plants except in such cases as 


success are: 


4, 
right. 
6. The vision for leadership. 


these six fundamental 


its business founders. 


by three rules: 


1. Know the consumer. 


Can You Pass This Test 
Of Marketing Success? 


By Remus A. Harris 
New Products Manager 
Toilet Articles Division 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 


The six management characteristics essential for marketing 


1. True creativeness and an instinct for innovation. 
2. A persistent, urgent drive to compete. 
3, A meticulous sense of timing. 


The saintly patience to plan carefully, to test the plan, 
change it when tests so indicate, and re-test until the plan is 


5. Sound business judgment. 


No amount of marketing knowledge can be substituted for 
management characteristics. When a 
management has them, its business surges forward even though 
the company is small. When a management does not have them, 


Those managements who have these six characteristics live 


2. Know the consumer’s needs and desires. 


3, Create products that meet or exceed these needs and desires. 


the Ft. Worth-Dallas territory where 
automobiles (Fords and Chevrolets, 
company owned) are used locally. 

The salesmen themselves have for 
the most part engineering background 
or some previous related experience 
such as aircraft production, adminis- 
tration or piloting. 

“A man without some such train 
ing would be at a loss in explaining 
our complicated Hytrol Anti-Skid 
braking system, for example,’’ Cooper 
explains. “‘He’d have to know about 
inertia wheel detectors, electronic con- 
trol boxes, solenoid operated hydrau- 
lic valves, modulators and restrictors 
just to talk about the braking sys- 
tem. And if he had been a pilot, he 
would at least know that the system’s 
basic function is to detect the incipient 
skid in any wheel as the airplane is 
landing and to release the brake for 
that wheel momentarily so that the 
tire continue€ to rotate. Also he'd 
know that maximum braking becomes 
possible at that stage without the 
danger of locked wheels, skids and 
the inevitable accompanying blowout.” 


Plants Visited Regularly 

Hydro-Aire was established in 
1943. Cooper joined the firm in 1945. 
He has established a routine of at 
least one sales meeting a year and of 
having salesmen come to the plant 
individually ‘two or three times per 
year ‘for week intervals. 

The company has a sales incentive 
program which is fairly complex with 
a set of formulas tied to volume and 
quotas for various areas, but basically 
the sales force is on salary. In the 
hiring program no emphasis is placed 
on youth for either salesmen or engi- 
neers, but most of the men are “in 
their 30s or 40s.” 

There are some 130 engineers em- 
ploved with 75 being design engineers 
and the top 15 doing most of the trav- 
eling with salesmen. 

As aids to the traveling teams, Roy 
Johnson, sales manager. supplies the 
men with blue-prints, drawings, bro- 
chures and, in many cases, 16mm. 
color sound films. The latter are shot 
by the company’s staff photographer 
with a Bell & Howell Filmo. Four 
20-minute ones have been used ef- 
fectively. They are highly technical, 
demonstrating product advantage. 

“It’s no problem getting customers 
to look at them,” Johnson says. “Our 
salesmen set up appointments in the 
customers’ own showrooms, and an 
engineer goes along for the showing. 
They have found the preferred show- 
ine time to be during business hours. 
We tried showings at cocktail par- 
ties and conventions but with less 
success.” 
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Light up a sales candle... 
on our 125th birthday cake! 


One hundred and twenty five years is a generous lifespan 
for any enterprise. But to the Kalamazoo Gazette this 
anniversary is just another milestone of maturity in a long 
record of public sérvice. 

For a century and a quarter the basic philosophy of the 
Gazette’s founders has enriched local knowledge of the com- 
munity and the world we inhabit. It has pursued a policy 
of public service that has given support and leadership for 
each worthy effort for community betterment. 

The first issues of this newspaper were purchased by only 
a handful of families. Several months ago the figure of 50,000 
was reached. But even this growth fails to gauge the con- 
tinuing loyalty and dependence which has made the Gazette 
**a member of the family.” 

The last few years have seen major expenditures for 
expansion of plant equipment and manpower to provide an 
ever-widening scope of service to the community. 

How old do we feel? We’ve never been so full of life and 
vigor nor appealed to so many interested families. Adver- 
tisers, too, can light up a big sales candle in the prosperous 
Southwestern Michigan area and help themselves to a prof- 
itable slice of our 125th birthday cake. 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


| One of the BOOTH NEWSPAPERS delivering “The Best of Michigan” 
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First quarter 


6,428,276 
' 
6,063,213 


| 
,-©5,731,138 
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tit) Based on publishers’ 
first quarter, 1958 in- 


terim statements to 


ABC, subject to audit. 
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Circulation in 
History 


1958 average: 6,428,276@ 


Ten years ago, there was no need for a service magazine for tele- 
vision families. 


But ours is an era of swift change . . . an era of opportunity for 
advertisers. 


And today TV GUIDE offers you the largest circulation in weekly 
magazine history —with 78% of its sales voluntary single-copy pur- 
chases at supermarkets, drug stores, newsstands and other outlets. 


People will spend more than fifty million dollars this year to buy 
TV GUIDE magazine because it fills a continuing need which no 
other publication meets. Here is one magazine people read more fre- 
quently than any other —an average of five times a day per reader. 
Here is the one magazine of equal interest to everyone in the family. 
Here is a service magazine unparalleled in publication history. 


The consuming daily interest in TV GUIDE magazine insures your 
advertising a frequency of exposure second to none. 


This major showcase for consumer products is currently avail- 
able to you at an actual cost per thousand of $2—lowest rate by 


far among major magazines. You can also buy it regionally, with 
utmost flexibility. 


In the months and years ahead, more and more advertising sched- 
ules will begin with TV GUIDE magazine. You couldn’t get off to 
a better start! 
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DR BORMAN VINCENT PEALE: “PAY-TV WON'T Pay 


... Best-selling 
Weekly in America 


PACKAGING: THE NATION'S NINTH INDUSTRY 
Few people realize just how important packaging is to the American economy. 
Fact is, it’s number nine in annual dollar volume, exceeded only by such giants as 
the automotive, petroleum and aircraft industries. The steel industry ranks 11th. 


¥19.000,000.005 


SOURCE: GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 
Hes ALLL LATE LIAL PE LEN LOTTE LL TTL LIE OE TG 
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Tomorrow's power — fuel injection — is yours today in the 

New Beechcraft Bonanza for ’58! For the first time in commercial 
aviation, the magic of fuel injection gives smoother performance 
and 200 miles per hour cruising speed with the 
Bonanza’s new 250 horsepower engine. 


Now you can go faster, get there earlier, get more done than 


208 Siesccaniel sina eneduae ever before. And you'll enjoy the supreme quiet and comfort 
et ee ere of the Bonanza cabin as you watch the miles hurry by. 


The '58 Beechcraft Bonanza is at least 30 miles per hour faster 
than any other single-engine commercial airplane. 
This rugged and right airplane uses less 


fuel than your family car, and 


no airplane is easier to fly! 
GO FARTHER=FASTER 


The four-place Beechcraft Bonanza 
RANGE — up to 1,060 miles nonstop 


SPEED — up to 210 miles per hour eechcraft 


For information about the Bonanza and the finest in 


es 8 TWIN BONANZA = BONANZA & TRAVEL AR 
leasing and financing plans in aviation, see your <n Sr - = 
Beechcraft distributor or dealer, or write Beech 


Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Marketing's New Emphasis in NSE 


PHILIP SALISBURY, publisher, “Sales Management,” presents the Ray Bill 
Memorial Award to the Sales Executives Association of St. Louis. It was ac- 
cepted by George S. Metcalfe, president, Roosevelt Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn., and president of the St. Louis group. 


THE FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA., CLUB repeated its vietory of last year in win- 
ning the “Sales Management” cup for best project sponsored by a club having 
less than 75 members. It was accepted by R. W. Rickenbrode, regional sales 
manager, Mytinger & Casselberry. 


Mey . 


New significance has been given to 
the word marketing, currently one of 
the most widely used, but often mis- 
understood, terms in selling. 

National Sales Executives, Inc., 
the 30,000-member voice of selling, 
voted at its twenty-third International 
Distribution Congress at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
May 18-21, to establish a “director 
of service for marketing manage- 
ment.” 

Named to the new director’s posi- 
tion for the next year is Barton K. 
Wickstrum, vice-president, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., New York 
City. 

Wickstrum, as director of service 
for marketing management, will cover 
advertising, sales forecasting, market 
research, sales training, salesmanship, 
behavioral sciences, product develop- 
ment, executive development and re- 
lated problems of-top marketing man- 
agement. 

The activities of the new market- 
ing management group within NSE 
will be directed toward the exchange 
of ideas among marketing men with 
heavy emphasis on supporting re- 
search studies. 

One of the major aspects of the 
new move will be a concentration of 
interest on marketing in the indus- 
trial field. NSE has always had a 
substantial membership among indus- 
trial marketing executives and it is 
believed the new department will ex- 
tend the amount of service available 
to them. 

“The NSE (established October 
17, 1935, see page 39) always has 
served the broad interest of all mar- 
keting men,” the board of directors 
declared in its resolution establishing 
the position. ‘Sales means marketing 
and marketing means sales. However, 
in recent years, a change of nomencla- 
ture—not a change of ideas—has re- 
sulted in some people classifying sales 
as only one phase of marketing. 

“Although there may be some use- 
fulness in this division of ideas for 
purposes of company organization 
charts, it certainly has no application 
to the activities of NSE. We have al- 
ways served the broad interest of 
every phase of marketing, including 
the industrial field, and we shall con- 
tinue not only to do so but to broaden 
our service whenever there is a need 
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ales Managers 
are specifying 
fl) hy 5 direct service 


ONE 
STEP 
ACROSS 
THE 
Here’s why... NATION 


© D-C is FASTER—One-carrier direct service from coast-to-coast. 2-man 2 (* 
sleeper cabs go straight-thru with no transloading—cuts 20% off run- Let = 
ning time. ; . 
a D-C is SAFER—One-carrier responsibility from pickup to delivery assures 
safe arrival, speeds tracing. 


© D-C is MORE DEPENDABLE—One carrier control means experienced 


personnel, modern equipment and facilities all the way. 


Get new customers — 
TERMINAL CITIES 


Albany, New York. . .UN. 9-8416 Los Angeles, Cal..... > keep them 
Buffalo, New York......RE.3910 Nashville, Tenn C satisfied —with D-C 
Chicago, Illinois . 3-7440 New York, New York.LO h 
Cleveland, Ohio. . . ..SH. 9-1666 (N. Bergen, N. J.)..UN the coast-to-coast 
Colo. Springs, Colo. . . ME. 2-1486 tOwensboro, Kentucky MU. 3- ° 
Denver, Colorado... .DU. 8-4567 Phoenix, Arizona .8- choice for 
Detroit, Michigan . 3-9505 Pueblo, Colorado . 3- ¥ ice! 
tEvansville, Indiana... .HA. 3-6487 tSt. Louis, Missouri. . . . CH. coast-to-coast service 
Kansas City, Mo . 3-9343 Seattle, Washington. .MA. 
tLovisville, Ky . 6-1361 Syracuse, New York. .GR 
'DC operators of Eck Miller—Terminal Cities 


OFF-LINE SALES OFFICES: ‘ 
Atlanta **indianapolis **Rock Island, Ill. 
Boston *Milwaukee San Francisco . * 
**Cincinnati Philadelphia South Bend, Ind. Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. 
*Dayton *Portland, Ore. **Toledo 
**DeKalb, lil. Rochester, N.Y. Washington, D. C. THE ONLY 
**Ft. Wayne 


*With Trailer Pool **Trailer Pool Only COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 
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imMong our members Tor more sery ice a 

“We are the largest single organi- 
zation of marketing executives and 
there is no better place for the ex 
change and creation of marketing 
ideas than in NSE.” 

The Ray Bill Memorial Award, 
offered ‘“‘to the club with more than 
75 members affiliated with NSE 
which, in the opinion of the judges, 
has shown evidence of contributing 
most to the advancement of salesmen 
and of sales management as a science 
through any one particular club ac- 
tivity,’ was won by the Sales Execu- 
tives Association of St. Louis. 

The parallel SALES MANAGEMENT 
Award, offered to the club with less 
than 75 members, went to the Ft. 
Lauderdale Sales Executives Club, 
which thus repeated its triumph of 
last year. 


Other awards: 

To Ralph J. Cordiner, president, 
General Electric Co., the “Man of 
the Year in Management” award. 


To ‘Tony Whan, senior vice-presi- 
Pacific Outdoor Advertising 


oe. 
| 


MEL MiLLAR 


Co., the “Certified Professional Sales- 
man” award. 


To Ruth Hahn, executive editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, the “Business 
Woman of the Year” award. 


National Sales Executives, at its 
annual business meeting on May 21, 
named these officers to serve one year 
beginning July 1: President (estab- 
lished Feb. 17 as top honorary title) : 
Al N. Seares, vice-president, Reming- 
ton Rand Division, Sperry Rand 
Corp., New York City, who served 
as NSE chairman in 1951-1952. 


Vice-Presidents: Fred Emerson, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Spartan Saw Works, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Walter H. Johnson, Jr., 
vice-president, American Airlines, 
Inc., New York City; J. A. Mcllnay, 
vice-president, Ray-O-Vac Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Vice-President for international 
activities: John W. Hubbell, vice- 
president, Simmons Co., New York 
City. 


Vice-President for Canada: Clarke 
Simpkins, president, Clarke Simpkins, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Vice-President for Germany: Os- 
kar K. H. Meuschel, director, Frank- 
furter Allianz A. G., Frankfurt. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Ray T. 
Crowell, president, Rowe Products, 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Seares takes over from Glenn R. 
Fouche, vice-president, Parade Publi- 
cations, Inc., who traveled tirelessly 
addressing local sales executives’ clubs 
in all parts of the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. 

Fouche, during his year in office, 
first as chairman, and since February 
as president, strengthened local club 
participation in NSE’s nafional lead- 
ership in sales. 

NSE in May consisted of: 171 
clubs in the United States with 24,- 
851 members; 11 clubs in Canada 
with 798 members; and 23 clubs in 
Mexico and overseas with 1,869 
members. 

World-wide, NSE consists of 205 
clubs and 27,518 members. 

The Washington, D. C., conven- 
tion drew 530 men and 225 women 
as full registrants. But some 1,025 
men and women from all parts of the 
nation attended one or more of the 
sessions of the three-day convention. 

National Sales Executives will meet 
in 1959 in Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans, May 27-30. @ 


COMING... 


in “Sales Management,” July 4 


issue: 


What’s the Current Trend in 


Private Brands? 
. » Where are they gaining? 
. where are they declining? 


. what’s happened to some of 
the big chains that have gone in 
heavily for national brand pro- 


motion? 


» who, among the manufac- 
turers, are the companies that 
are working both sides of the 
street? 
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Plymouth Golf Ball 
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McKesson & Robbins 


packaged four “Golf Champion” High-Ball glassware used by druggists as Christmas 


Glasses with a dozen PGA golf balls... 
a sales incentive. 


gifts to doctors to stimulate Rx business . . 


good will building gifts. 


= 
' 4 


Coppertone 

Plough, Inc., recently celebrated their 50th 
anniversary. Custom decorated “Paleface” Glass- 
ware Sets were used for special promotion. 


Custom Decorations by Libbey 


sales-builders 


Attractive Libbey Glassware is al- 
ways welcome, always appreciated. 
And when specially decorated with 
a colorful design created just for 
you, Libbey glasses are more than 
gifts . . . they are lasting reminders 
of your name and service. 
Nationally advertised Libbey Glass- 
ware is ideal for souvenirs, com- 


May we 


designed just for you 


memorative gifts, sales incentives, 
premiums, attractive combination 
packaging and many other uses. 

Libbey glasses colorfully decorated 
with “Custom Designs” developed 
just for you can be produced in sur- 
prisingly low minimum quantities 

. in many sizes or shapes . . . for 
hundreds of uses. 


design for you? 


SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR FURTHER INFORMATION » 


LIBBEY 


SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 
AN 1) PRODUCT 


Premium Department, Libbey Glass 
Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send me information about sPECIALLY DECORATED 
Libbey Glassware. I am particularly interested in 


OC Business Gifts O Special combination packaging 


0 Special events C) Complete Premium promotion 
or Souvenirs plan 


O Other 
Company 
Address 


Name 


Owens-ILuINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Of seaways & thruways 


Erie, already Pennsylvania’s fastest-growing major city*, is destined for even greater things. @ Erie, 
on the lake that bears its name, midway between Buffalo and Cleveland, stands to profit from two 
major east-west arteries: the St. Lawrence Seaway and the series of super-highways that will even- 
tually stretch from New York to Chicago. @ To take full advantage of this happy location, there is 
a heavy investment being made in the future of Pennsylvania’s 3rd city, one of the leading test 
markets in the East. Here are some for instances: 244-million-dollar port expansion . . . 50-mile 
highway link between New York and Ohio Thruways . . . 5-million-dollar civic redevelopment 
program .. . 5-million-dollar investment in beach and resort facilities. @ Just as dynamic as Erie itself 
are its newspapers, The Times & News. They deliver the whole market, not just part of it. How 
unlike other Pennsylvania situations, where two or more cities are combined to create a “market” 
no single newspaper buy can deliver! 


ror | Phe Erie TIMeS -veain. ~ Sa 


the : you 


latest : > think 
market he Erie News 7 Pennsylvania 
and rene think 


media data Philadelphia 
call 


’ - Pittsbureh—. 
The Katz Agency, Inc ‘The Erie Times-News Sunday | acid 
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Six Significant Trends 
In Industrial Marketing Today 


There are six trends in industrial marketing today which 
appear to me to be of major significance: 


@ The first involves the salesman—the new type of 
salesman on the firing line. 


® The second concerns what | call “selling beyond the 
2) hay agent''—+selling all along the industrial 
uying line and, finally, helping to sell to the ultimate 


consumer. 


The third relates to new types of competition—the 
increasing inter-product competition and growing 
competition from abroad. 


The fourth has to do with knowledge—knowledge 


not only of markets, but of an increasing variety of 


marketing facts. 


The fifth pertains to the relationship between public 
relations and customer relations in the industrial 


field. 


© The sixth is marketing's growing responsibility in every 
company's operations and planning. 


By B. E. ESTES, Jr. 
Vice-President, Marketing 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


The first trend in industrial mar- 
keting is the gradual emergence of a 
new type of industrial salesman, a 
salesman better educated, better 
trained, and more thoroughly backed 
up by technical and other services, 
which he uses most effectively. 


Time was when the industrial sales- 
man was likely’to be the man who 
didn’t quite fit in elsewhere. If he 
was an engineer or a technologist, he 
was probably one who for some rea- 
son had found his progress blocked in 
his special field. In other cases, he 
had less education than the man who 
moved ahead in other pursuits. He 
was regarded as chiefly a “meeter and 
a greeter.” Such men as these were 
entirely adequate in the day in which 
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they served. They sold a vast quan- 
tity of industrial goods. But a chang- 
ing picture has brought a need for a 
different man; and, as usual, the need 
has brought forth the man. 

Our industrial sales organizations 
today are composed increasingly of 
men with more education than in the 
past—men of broader vision. We are 
giving them more, better, and broader 
training within our companies, par- 
ticularly within the larger ones. Many 
leading companies have come to be- 
lieve that the vast majority of their 
salesmen must be developed within 
their own organizations. Such com- 
panies have found it less costly and 
far more satisfactory to train their 
own salesmen than to hire ready- 
trained ones from outside sources. 
They find this to be true even after 
allowing for the inevitable losses oc- 
casioned by men moving to other jobs 
and other companies. Such attrition 


must be compensated for by hiring 
and training more men than will 
actually be required. Experience will 
dictate the number. 

The larger the number of salesmen 
required, the more likely it becomes 
that a sizeable and well-developed 
company sales training program will 
pay off handsomely. On the other 
hand, many smaller companies have 
followed exactly the opposite ap- 
proach, for equally good reasons and 
with highly satisfactory results. Ob- 
servation reveals that they draw a 
significant part of their selling per- 
sonnel from the carefully selected and 
well-trained sales large 
companies. Even recognizing the sal- 
ary and other costs of hiring men 
away, this may still be less expensive 
for smaller companies than providing 
training facilities and personnel when 
only a limited number of men are 
involved. 

Certainly, no company likes to lose 
men in whom it has invested sub- 
stantial amounts of time, effort, and 
money. Nevertheless, from the point 
of view of industrial marketing, the 
system which has grown up appears 
well adapted to provide the quantity 
and quality of industrial salesmen re- 
quired under today’s marketing con- 
ditions. 

With the trend toward salesmen 
who are better equipped through edu 
cation and training, has come a trend 
toward backing up the men with 
more services and more and bette: 
technical assistance. It is not un 
usual today to find the industrial 
products salesman supported by five 
to ten specialists of all types. These 
may be engineers, metallurgists, and 
other technicians. They may be sales 
correspondents, order entry special- 
ists, and clerical personnel. ‘They may 
be advertising men,. sales promotion 
men, or marketing research men. 
Whatever their individual functions, 
their purpose is to multiply the effec- 
tiveness of the field salesman while 
permitting him to remain the focal 
point for contacts with the customer. 

In my opinion, the salesman must 
remain “king of the account.” Any 
thing which contributes to this status 
is constructive. Conversely, anything 
which detracts from this role by per- 
mitting marketing and other services 
to operate on his customer without 
his knowledge will seriously lessen his 
selling effectiveness. 
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The second trend which I see in 
industrial marketing is the practice 
of selling beyond the man who can 
actually sign a purchase order. 


Manufacturers of industrial prod- 
ucts used to believe that it was neces- 
sary to reach only the purchasing 
agents of their immediate customers. 
They believed that they were in no 
position to influence how much of 
their product he would buy. Indus- 
trial product manufacturers have in 
recent years begun to recognize that 
it is possible, and usually necessary, 
to sell at every point of buying in- 
fluence, including in many cases the 
ultimate consumers of their custom- 
ers’ products. 

This changing selling concept takes 
two forms. The first applies to al- 
most all types of industrial products. 
It involves selling, directly and by 
use of advertising and other sales 
aids, to the many technical men in 
any company who influence the speci- 
fications of products purchased and 
who are responsible for their incor- 
poration into a company’s products 
and processes. This approach is not 
wholly new, of course, but it is being 
intensified and adopted by more and 
more companies. In the case of pro- 
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ducers of raw materials and indus- 
trial components, this may take the 
form of actual design and engineer- 
ing assistance. In the case of indus- 
trial equipment it may involve engi- 
neering the particular piece of equip- 
ment into the customer’s manufactur- 
ing processes. 

‘The second phase of this full chan- 
nel selling is, perhaps, less universally 
recognized and accepted. It is the 
practice of assisting customers in their 
selling activities. 

This type of selling is most effec- 
tive when it is placed in a frame- 
work which assures the active sup- 
port and cooperation of sellers all 
along the distribution line. In fact, 
the most effective campaigns of this 
type are those in which the identity 
of the originator is not emphasized. 
I am thinking of such well known 
promotions as “Operation Snow- 
flake,” designed to sell major ap- 
pliances at Christmas time; the “Full 
House Power” campaign, aimed at 
selling adequate wiring in both new 
and old homes; and the “Live Bet- 
ter Electrically” campaign. The orig- 
inator of the promotion is satisfied 
if it generates a large amount of tie-in 
advertising and promoting from many 
sources. His direct customers are 


quite aware of the part he has played 
in sparking the campaign for their 


benefit. 


The third trend is the growth of 
competition from new directions — a 
company’s competitors are not limited 
to domestic members of its industry. 


Actually, this sort of competition 
is as old as business itself; but its im- 
portance appears to be increasing and 
with that growth has come the recog- 
nition of it as a factor by marketing 
men. 

For most businesses, competing with 
other companies selling the same 
product is a relatively straightfor- 
ward proposition. The characteris- 
tics and cost of the product are easily 
known and understood. Comparisons 
are readily made. It becomes possible 
to compete on the basis of price, qual- 
ity, availability, and service to the 
customer. 

A new dimension is introduced, 
however, when the competition comes 
from another product serving the 
established purpose. For example: 
stee] against aluminum, bolts against 
rivets against welding, forgings 
against castings against weldments, 
to mention only a few. 


GREATEST COVERAGE 


Where Farm Trucks Count Most... 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA COUNTIES 
234 


234 COUNTIES WITH OVER 500 FARM TRUCKS EACH 
contain 90% of all Farm Trucks in Texas and Oklahoma 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


NUMBER OF 
COUNTIES 
IN WHICH 
PUBLICA- 
TIONS HAVE 
OVER7T5% 
COVERAGE 
OF FARMS... 


22 


FARM JOURNAL 


FARM & RANCH 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Send for similar data on other farm equipment 


livestock, crops, irrigation and farm income. 


434,813 


paid subscribers 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 
comprise the greatest area for 
farm trucks in the nation. Texas 
alone has 50% more farm 
trucks than California, the sec- 
ond state in rank. Oklahoma is 
8th in rank, with 2,000 more 
farm trucks than Iowa. Texas 
and Oklahoma combined have 
more farm trucks than Califor- 
nia and Kansas, the next best 
states, combined. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
gives the best possible farm cov- 
erage in Texas and Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA CITY @ DALLAS 


The Farmer-Stockman 


400 N. Michigen Avenve 
Chicago 11, SUperior 7-6145 


4321 N. Central Expresswoy 
Dalles 5, LAkeside 1-312) 


J. H. Hunter, Advertising Director 


420 Lexington Avenve 
New York 17, MUrray Hill 4-3340 


500 N. Broadway 
Oklahoma City 1, CEntral 2-3311 
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The marketing man finds compari- | 
sons difficult to make. He must relate 
costs and performance of dissimilar 
materials and processes. He must 
compare the new and unfamiliar to 
the old and known: Often, the ac- 
cepted methods of selling one product 
may not be appropriate to the market- 
ing of a competing product having 
different characteristics. Practices 
which have grown up in the market- 
ing of a particular product may have 
to. be abandoned altogether when it 
comes into competition with another 
product which is sold under another 
set of practices, or which is so new 
that no pattern of practice exists at 
all. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to 
the industrial marketing man today 
falls in this area. Probably, it is here 
that he can make the greatest contri- 
bution to his company and to his in- 
dustry. 


Foreign Competition 


Competition from products pro- 
duced in foreign countries is also a 
growing problem. Again, this is not 
new. However, whereas it formerly 
existed chiefly in consumer products, 
it is spreading rapidly into once rela- 
tively immune industrial areas—raw 
materials and machinery. Companies 
well qualified to compete with do- 
mestic competitors encounter new and 
dificult problems when the competi- 
tion comes from abroad. 

Meeting foreign competition re- 
quires first and foremost the recog- 
nition that markets are no longer 
confined within national boundaries, 
but for many products are world- 
wide. It becomes necessary, perhaps 
for the first time, for a company to 
develop a foreign trade policy. It has 
no other choice. It must properly 
relate the advantage of its markets 
abroad, to the disadvantage of en- 
countering competition from other 
countries in its domestic markets. For- 
eign trade is no one-way street. It 
might be nice if we could export 
the products we wish to, import the 
products we cannot produce in the 
U.S., and erect an insurmountable 
barrier against all others. But the 
facts of life dictate otherwise and we 
cannot ignore them. 

In the years ahead, it seems quite 
certain that the most successful in- 
dustrial products companies will be 
those which best learn the lessons of 
meeting both interproduct and inter- 
national competition. 


The fourth trend in industrial 
marketing which should be spotlight- 
ed is the tendency to gather more 
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QUALITY 


The Record Newspapers 
command respect for their 
unflagging quality. 


Front page excellence is 
zealously maintained through 
the paper from day to day in 
both the editorial and adver- 


nt tising columns. As a result, the ee 
i reader loyalty is high and the aes 
bai advertiser is assured of quality # ‘4 
+ rf circulation. 2 : f 
AY 4 a ie 
Bas Top-notch results will be ; 
aa if hoose The Re- 
Bik fe yours if you choose The Re 


cord Newspapers to reach this 
highly profitable portion of 
the Empire State's market. 
Consider also compelling 
color. 


gt \ - The Troy Record 


%; 


b; Ww The Times Record 


’ % 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 

specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 

for an advertising schedule 


Fay Ga 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Puevcations 


! . ° 
| knowledge on which to base selling 


activities and marketing plans. 


Companies in the industrial field 
were somewhat slower than their con- 
sumer products counterparts to estab- 
lish marketing research organizations 


| to obtain, interpret, and analyze facts. 


In the last ten years, however, indus- 


| trial products companies have rushed 
| to adopt this tool. As a result, they 
| are operating and planning with more 


and more knowledge not only of mar- 
kets, but also of customers, of com- 
petitors, and of inventories in the 
hands of consumers of their products 
and in the distribution channels. 
Many of these marketing research 
organizations suffered serious grow- 
ing pains in their early years. In many 
cases they were established without 
any clear understanding of what they 
were to do. Management often ex- 
pected too much, could offer little 
guidance, and didn’t know how to 
use the results effectively. Equally 
important, the men put in charge of 
them had inadequate experience. 


Creative Research 


We now see these groups moving 
out into new areas of marketing re- 
search as they become established in 
their companies. ‘The men rising to 
top posts in marketing management 
have grown up with the commercial 
research organization, understand it, 
and know how to use it effectively. 
There is more and more _ research 
beyond the available statistics, more 
and more creation of new data rather 
than merely the analysis of existing 
facts. 

Furthermore, there is a growing 
tendency, and a constructive one, to 
use outside marketing research agen- 
cies to supplement the work of the 
company’s own marketing research 
organization. In many cases the com- 
pany group is the buyer of such out- 
side services. This is a desirable ar- 
rangement and one which has long 
been common in consumer companies. 

Perhaps, the best indication of the 
maturity of the marketing research 
organization in an industrial com- 
pany is the ability to answer “yes” 
to each of the following questions: 
Does it create data rather than merely 
collect it? Does it analyze data and 
make recommendations rather than 
merely provide facts? Have some of 
its men moved successfully into major 
jobs in other parts of the company? 


The fifth trend in industrial mar- 
keting is the growing awareness of 
the close relationship between public 
relations and customer relations. 


At one time it was believed by 
many that these were two entirely 
separate matters and that a clear line 
could be drawn between them. To- 
day, businessmen are beginning to 
recognize that it is impossible for a 
company to have good public relations 
and poor customer relations, or vice 
versa. This is because good relation- 
ships in each of these areas are created 
by the same actions and by use of the 
same media. 

The public relations man _ recog- 
nizes that the image of a company is 
created more by the products it 
offers for sale and the way in which 
it sells them than by anything else 
which it does. Obversely, the mar- 
keting man is coming to realize the 
potential of public relations tech- 
niques in obtaining a favorable re- 
action to his product from potential 
customers. 


The sixth and final trend in indus- 
trial marketing is marketing’s grow- 
ing responsibility in a company’s 
operations and planning. 


Some have called it the “marketing 
concept” and, by giving it a new name, 
have somehow implied that it is a 
completely new factor in the market- 
ing picture. Actually, it is far from 
new, but it is becoming recognized 
and accepted in more and more com- 
panies in the industrial field. I would 
like to emphasize that it always has 
two aspects and that, as a concept, 
marketing cannot be considered com- 
plete without them both. 

In the first place, the marketing 
concept involves the coordination of 
all the marketing factors — line sell- 
ing, advertising, market development, 
marketing research, product develop- 
ment, and sales training and person- 
nel—into one program. The activities 
of these diverse groups must be inter- 
woven to assure that the company’s 
long- and short-range sales objectives 
may be accomplished with the great- 
est certainty and at the lowest cost. 

The second aspect of the marketing 
concept is bringing the marketing 
point of view into all the operations 
and planning of the company. It in- 
volves long- and short-range plans 
based on market forecasts. It involves 
injecting marketing considerations 
into every major policy decision of the 
company. Generally, this requires the 
existence of a marketing management 
broad enough in experience and point 
of view to project itself beyond purely 
sales considerations. It also requires 
the existence of a marketing staff 
equipped to provide the necessary in- 
formation and analyses to make it 
possible for executive management to 
exert such an influence. # 
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| One Million Persons Work Live, Buy 
in this Booming 4County Trade Area 


KANSAS 


WYANDOTTE “= 4 


METROPOLITAN KANSAS CITY 
| i MISSOURI 


JACKSON 


JOHNSON 


at 
* 
a 


1,017,000 +1507,613,000 4,624.00 :9,151,625,000 


PEOPLE RETAIL SALES Retail Sales Consumer Ex. 
mae ilhdllig sik ea si Per Household pendable Income 


Covered Completely, Economically 
by The Kansas City Star 


—in addition to 103,601 families in the thriving tributary area of which 
Kansas City is trade capital. 


Metropolitan Area totals appear in the ABC audit of The Kansas City Star 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
METROPOLITAN 


236,370 243,527 248,304 
CIRCULATION .... 340483 347,128 364,982 
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Little Utility Product . . . 


Starting from Scratch... 


Going It Alone... 


Any Chance? 


Magla Products and its silicone ironing board cover (price 
$1.49) are only eight years old, but distribution is na- 
tional, thanks to advertising, modern packaging, vigorous 
in-store merchandising, and the skillful use of premiums. 


‘Ours is a good product. Women 
have been waiting for it, but they 
don’t know it. 

“We should advertise it consist 
ently. 

. and we should merchandise it 
with energy and imagination.” 

On this platform, Magla Products, 
Newark, N. J., has within eight years 
attained national distribution, has de- 
veloped sales to the point where it 
was necessary to open a_ second 
tactory. 

The product is a silicone ironing 
board cover, the “ironing board cover 
that started a new industry,” says the 
maker. ‘Today it can be bought al- 
most anywhere housewares are sold.” 

“Until we got started, most women 
overed their ironing boards with old 
sheets,” adds Irwin Hanopole, Mag 
la’s advertising director. But they 
were willing to change their habits 
when they discovered Magla’s prod- 
uct—which reflects heat into what- 

ver is being ironed, thereby speeding 
drying and making it feasible to iron 
only one side of the material, plus 
fering other advantages. 

Since the product was different 
from anything previously known, an 
educational campaign was needed to 
win acceptance. This developed into 
a vigorous merchandising campaign. 
Sales representatives—manufacturer’s 
agents and jobbers—were appointed. 
Gradually companion items were 
added to the line: an ironing board 
pad (sold separately and in sets with 
the cover) and one cover without sili- 
one. But from the first and up to 
the present, the big push is behind 
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the mainstay item: the silicone cover, 
which retails at $1.49. 

Highlights of the merchandising 
program: 


1. Aggressive, consistent advertising 
to consumers and the trade. Space in 
Life, Good Housekeeping, Parents’. 
Coverage on Don McNeill’s Break- 
fast Club radio program. When the 
first decorated ironing board cover, 
Perky Print, was introduced eight 
months ago, a full-color page was 
used in The New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine to herald it. Business 
paper advertising includes space each 
month in Housewares Review, plus 
other publications. Edward Lieb, 
Newark, is the advertising agency. 

2. Merchandising the advertising. 
“Since our product is completely 
enclosed in the package, the shopper 
can’t feel it. So we consider it im- 
portant to assure her of its quality. 
We do this largely through seals of 
approval and references to media 
used,” says Hanopole. Most adver- 
tising copy shows Good Housekeeping 
and Parents’ seals, Life logotype, or 
two out of the three; and, in many 
instances, American Institute of 
Laundering and Sanforized seals. 
These seals are also extensively and 
prominently used on packages and 
displays. 


3. Packaging. Package carries ma- 
jor selling responsibility. It comes in 
two versions, one cellophane and one 
polyethylene, partly printed in 
(opaqued) color with a section 


A PACKAGES—and the displays that 
bring them before the eyes of shop- 
pers—are both important elements in 
expanding markets for little Magla. 


W MAGLA’S EXPERIENCE serves as 
a reminder that smail space, energeti- 
cally merchandised, can pay off. This 
3” ad appeared in “Life” Magazine. 


Haven't you heard 


? 


Magia silicone ironing 

board covers make ironing 

$0-0-0 easy! Magla-cized process saves 
hundreds of back-breaking strokes 

and gives me more time for my 

baby, too. Only $1.49 


clear to reveal the silvery looking sili- 
cone product. Top front and back 
border is printed to resemble the 
product, so that at first glance the 
viewer believes this section is also 
clear plastic. Features are listed two 
different ways on the package: once 
briefly, ‘Scorch Resistant, Heat Re- 
flecting, Color Fast,” and so on; and 
at the bottom in more detail — ex- 
ample, “Air Vent allows fast evapo- 
ration of steam.” Also shown promi- 
nently are the Life logotype (red) 
and the Good Housekeeping oval 
seal. Then there’s the circled price, 
$1.49. There is also a reference to 
whatever premium offer is being cur- 
rently featured. 
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4. Display materials. Company pro- 
vides posters, streamers, usually tying 
in with national advertising. ‘These 
show seals, ““As Advertised in LIFE” 
mentions, and photographs of radio 
or television personalities, such as 
Arlene Francis, and Don McNeill, 
who is currently promoting the prod- 
uct. Packages are displayed in super 
markets and chains on racks, the mer- 
chandise being made available with 
eyelets for rack display or without 
them for shelf display. The packages 
have inherent display value. 


5. Premiums. Incentive offers are 
regularly featured. Two offered this 
season were a “Magnetic Dust Cloth” 
and a pair of shears. A January ad- 
vertisement in Life showed the Good 
Housekeeping and Parents’ seals and 
a picture of Don McNeill holding the 
packaged cover, and, attached to it, 
the “Free” dustcloth. To get the 
household shears, the shopper was 
asked to fill in a coupon visible 
through the clear cellophane of the 
package and return it with 50¢. This 
premium was also promoted through 
a circular pressure sensitive label 
illustrating the shears, on the front 
of the package. 


Create an Impact 
—Not a Scratch 


Not long ago | heard a lumber 
dealer say that, from all ap- 
pearances, his organization was 
really going to have to get out 
and scratch for business in 1958. 

It occurred to me that too many 
people are scratching for busi- 
ness, and not enough are creat- 
ing an impact on the market... 

The salesman who is merchan- 
dising minded will always be a 
superior salesman. Therefore, 
we in management must condi- 
tion ourselves to a philosophy of 
making salesmen merchandising 
minded—enough that they make 
a real impact—not just a scratch. 

Such conditioning includes 
three distinct phases: 

1. Awareness of the custom- 
er’s need. 

2. Good programs. 


3. A promotional state of mind. 


It is through this doorway 
that we begin the process of 
manufacturing customers. We 
begin the process of creating 
impact—not just a scratch. 

A. J. Watt 

Vice-President, Merchandising 

United States Gypsum Co. 
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WHERE DO HIS DECISIONS 
COUNT THE MOST? 


Each year an untold number 
of expensive man hours are lost 
when executives are transferred 
to new locations. 


They find themselves tied down 
with moving details just when 
they should be stepping up to their 
new responsibilities. 


United Van Lines “Pre-Planned” 
service eliminates costly lost time 
by handling all the details for the 
family that’s moving. From old 
home to new, every step is planned 
and followed through by the 
United Agent. And only United 
Agents provide the added safe- 
guard of Sanitized vans and 
equipment, your assurance of the 
cleanest possible move. 


MOVING WITH CARE... EVERYWHERE® 


For convenient, time-saving 
“Pre-Planned,” Sanitized moving 
service, call the nearest United 
Van Lines’ Agent. He’s listed un- 
der “MOVERS” in the Yellow 
Pages. 


& 


United Van Lines 
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siridustry’s top deceoddle for steel 
a’s most seed buy new car prospects 


- Stal “See it in Trime”’ adver- 
from. Jé&L will also appear in three De- 
pers, the Wall Street Journal and 


strial products, and a growing force 
ertising of quality consumer products 


ese tnillions of rime readers make the buying 
decisions for business. At the same time, they set 
the fashion pace for all that’s new in autos and 


- appliances and air conditioners—season after sea- 


son, year after year, model after model. 

J&L this week reaches America’s executive and 
professional families — with eight full pages of 
color, in the June 23 issue of The Important 
Magazine Everywhere. % 


Did GF Find a Market 
For Its Gourmet Foods? 


The answer is two-fold. General Foods not only found the 
existing market for its gastronomic delicacies, but it also 
worked to expand that market by putting all its energy 


and know-how into packaging, promotion and product. 


By ALICE B. ECKE 


It is now a little less than a year 
since Gourmet Foods by General 
Foods have been on the market. 

“And in many ways,” General 
Manager Joseph B.. Starke says, “the 
new line has been a venture into the 
inknown for us. 

“When we launched the line last 


vear there was a notable lack of mar- 


keting information about the fancy 
foods specialty field. The few figures 
we could dig out were fragmentary 
and confusing. We wanted to know 
volume figures, for example. How 
big is the fancy foods business ? There 
were only two logical sources of in- 
formation. We got to both all right, 
but they were 4,000% apart. 

“In looking over the fancy foods 
field, we found literally hundreds of 
producers of fine foods, but no pro- 
ducer with a comprehensive line 
inder one label. We found many 


small companies involved, but no 
sizable corporation. We found wide 
variations in product quality, and 
sometimes little relationship between 
quality and price. Both distribution 
and marketing techniques seemed 
primitive; there was little real mer- 
chandising assistance to retailers, and 
advertising was limited and sporadic. 

“This all meant, of course, that 
our planning could not be based on 
the kinds of facts and figures we 
would have liked to have. Viewed 
positively, however, the situation 
pointed to a clear opportunity for an 
aggressive marketer to do a real mer- 
chandising and selling job in a rela- 
tively uncrowded field. 

“Now, having been on the market 
less than a year, we're just beginning 
to learn. Results in terms of con- 
sumer and retailer acceptance of the 
Gourmet Foods line have been most 


satisfactory. We've had excellent 
local advertising and promotional 
support from many department store 
and specialty shop customers, and as 
a result sales performance per square 
foot has been most encouraging. (See 
table on opposite page.) The line i. 
now available in approximately 500 
stores in every state in the country, 
and distribution is being expanded 
continuously.” 

Going behind the scenes of the 
marketing concept of the Gourmet 
Foods Operation, one of the most im- 
portant requirements in introducing 
the more than 50 items in the line 
was the packaging design — one that 
would be distinctive enough to reflect 
the qualities of timelessness and ele- 
gance that was in keeping with GF’s 
Gourmet Foods objective. 

Under GF’s marketing concept, 
package planning in launching a new 
product line is a No. 1 consideration. 
The corporation’s management recog- 
nizes packaging as a separate, wide 
field in which many diverse producers 
and merchandisers can share a com- 
mon interest and thus learn from each 
other. “We see package develop- 
ment,” says Starke, “as the result of 
systematic planning.” 

As with most projects at GF, the 
first task in packaging is to define the 
problem and then map out a course 
leading to the solution. To produce 
a package adequate for its job, GF 
has cardinal check points which are 
termed “development project  ele- 
ments.” Many of these bear on the 
merchandising aspects of the product 
as well as the package. The check 
lists fall into seven main groups cov- 
ering 


© product characteristics 

® selection of packaging material 
and source of supply 
production considerations 
convenience factors 
considerations of economy 
merchandising considerations 


factors of package appearance 


Since packaging must look in many 
directions at GF, Starke points out, 
the package is of deepest concern to 


BORNHOLM BISCUITS from Den.- 
mark, Flemish chocolate biscuits from 
Belgium, and cocktail biscuit assort- 
ment from England—three items from 
the comprehensive line of imported 
and domestic specialty foods which 
are now marketed by General Foods. 
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of GF's Gourmet Foods 


af stores thr the country 
‘wo months’ sales—November and December, 195 


$ Purchases + of $ Purchases Foot 
Store Location Period at Cost Reorders at Retail Sales 


*Store A East 15-Dec. 31 5,762 14 9,300 
*®*Branch 4¢1 East 15-Dec. 3! 3,287 5,30! 
***Branch #2 ~— East 20-Dec. 3! 3,027 4,882 
***Branch #3 = East 15-Dec. 31 3,973 6,408 


7 
4 
2 
Store B Midwest 1-Dec. 31 6,729 5 10,853 
3 
5 
5 
2 


*Store C Midwest | 5-Dec. 31 6,042 i 9,745 


*Store D Southwest 1-Dec. 31 4,314 
Store E West 10-Dec. 31 3,686 


Store F West ov. 10-Dec. -3! 4,108 
een 


6,961 


5,945 


6,626 510 


* Did not formerly have food dept. ** Does not include aisle space *** Not included in main store totals 


many GF departments. The perfect Legal Department insures com- ‘opy will appear and how it shall be 
package — or one as nearly perfect as pliance with Government regulations ; worded; plans store display 
possible—is the outcome of teamwork handles problems relating to availa- cial advertising. 
of these departments. “Teamwork in bility of brand names and protection 
package planning has been one of the of trademarks, designs, etc. Purchasing Department pro 
most constructive developments at packaging mat ce at proper : 
GF. The principle of package plan- Product Group (Sales, Merchan- checks availabilit 
ning finds practical application i in va- dising, Advertising) initiates or re- supply, etc. 
rious forms, but the functions of the ports on desirability of the new pack- 
potential members of the teams may age; makes decisions on unit sizes, “There is little need to point 
be summarized in this way: selling prices; gathers data on poten- the place packaging occupies in 
tial markets, distribution channels, re- economic structure of business today 

Research Department investigates tailer habits, competition and the ulti- and its importance in everyday life,” 
and tests package materials and con- mate consumer; handles problems of GF management maintains. 
structions and compiles specifications. design and appearance; decides where Broadly speaking, GF’s 


and spe 


and contim 


package 


Production Department considers 
first the product itself—its form, the 
production: it will require. It is con- 
cerned with the selection of package 
material as to its structural strength 
and workability; decides on adequacy 
of existing equipment or the need fo 
new equipment. 


General Foods Kitchens consider 
consumer acceptance; make recom- 
mendations on such matters as con- 
venience factors, package forms, etc. 


Traffic Department considers han- 
dling and shipability. 


ASSAM TEA from the United States, 
Swedish lingonberries from Sweden, 
and vichyssoise from the United 
States—three items from the Gourmet 
Foods by General Foods line. All are 
items which were selected as the 
very finest of their kinds in the world. 
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purchasing objective is dictated by 
three closely interrelated factors: 


® Recognition of the importance 
of the package as a selling tool. 


© New manufacturing processes 
nd techniques. 

e ‘The prodigious new developments 
etail distribution conceptions. 

re must be more than a 

Beyond the above three 

basic functions of packaging, GF adds 

fourth function: sales effectiveness. 


In the case of the Gourmet Foods 


packages, the “air” was an important 
element in the merchandising plan. 

They were designed by Mrs. Jose- 
phine Von Miklos. Product illustra- 
tion is based on an old technique ap- 
plied by Portrait Painter and Illus- 
trator Laurence Beall Smith. Mrs. 
Von Miklos describes her assignment 
in this way: 

“When I was entrusted with the 
design for Gourmet Foods packages, 
the first important consideration be- 
came the creation of a basic motif 
which would convey in a dramatic 
manner the idea that these foods are 
of the very best quality; that they are 


help build corporate prestige. 


kinds. 


“These associations helped 


favorable association. 


driving Cadillacs. 


market opportunity. 


product formulations. 


before sold in this country.” 


Why General Foods Went into the Gourmet 
Foods Field 


“The basic reason,” says General Manager Joseph B. Starke, 
Gourmet Foods Operation, “was the opportunity it presented to 


“The principle involved is nothing new. With Thunderbird, 
Steuben glass, and Fortune magazine, Ford, Corning and Time- 
Life have been successful in associating themselves in the public 
mind with products which are the best and choicest of their. 


establish a corporate image of 
recognized leadership. An application of the principle to General 
Foods naturally led to the thought of establishing a line of the 
world’s finest specialty foods—a Gourmet line of the best foods 
of their kinds available anywhere—to gain for GF the same 


“The desire for better quality and finer products has been one 
of the driving forces of the American economy, and in early 1956 
the time seemed particularly right to think about a line of the 
finest foods in the world. Almost a million Americans were 
Private residential swimming pools had in- 
creased from about 2,500 to more than 50,000 in 10 years. 
Americans were spending at the rate of $11 billion a year for 
recreation and anotner $12 billion for vacation travel. In a single 
year they bought 45 million dollars’ worth of champagne and 
eight million dollars’ worth of caviar. 
American families had incomes in excess of $10,000. And so it 
goes. This list of course could be extended, but it all adds up 
to the conclusion that there wasn’t much question about the 


“During the first six months of the Gourmet project we traveied 
more than 50,000 miles in the United States talking with depart- 
ment store fine foods merchandisers and buyers. Our purpose 
was to determine the scope of the business generally to learn 
what the important product categories were, and to discover 
the major merchandising problems and opportunities. In the 
course of our travels we sent back to the General Foods kitchens 
—for evaluation—more than a thousand fancy food items that 
were on the market. Later we went to Europe to select suppliers 
and te work out co-packaging agreements. For some items this 
involved development of either altogether new or improved 


“In creating the line, we gradually worked out a set of criteria 
to insure us of the results that would truly be the ‘Finest Foods 
from the Four Corners of the World.’ The line had to be balanced 
for international flavor; the range of products had to be com- 
plete; the number of items had to be sufficient to make a com- 
plete line; items had to be a liberal nutmber of new items never 


Nearly three million 


cosmopolitan in character, and that 
this is not to be a line promoted on a 
wave of fashion today, but that it will 
have to stay appealing and stylish for 
a long time to come. In other words, 
it will have to have an element of 
permanent appeal and enduring value. 

“And then, it was felt, this is food ; 
therefore the package must be clean 
and create an appetite for the food 
inside of it. For once, in the long 
history of food packaging, a design 
would have to be created that would 
look well on anyone’s table, in any- 
one’s kitchen cabinet a design, if 
possible, that would look as delicious 
as the contents of the package would 
taste. 

“Considerable thought was given 
to the logo or trademark which would 
help to convey these basic thoughts at 
a glance. The theme of the golden 
compass was finally developed and it 
seemed to fall into place. Division and 
corporate names were arranged around 
the compass and their joint initials 
placed in the center. And thus the 
logo was born. 

“To set it off in the proper and 
most elegant manner, white was chosen 
for the background. White, more 
than any color, means dining in splen- 
dor. Similarly, the accent of gold on 
all cans, cartons, closures, etc., carries 
out the age-old idea of luxury. 

“It then became evident that all 
typography factors had to fall into 
place in the right way. While the 
Perpetua type face, designed in Eng- 
land by Eric Gill, seemed to be per- 
fect for the logo, Futura Medium 
Condensed type seemed to fill the bill 
for all names and descriptive copy— 
thus presenting a basic scheme of 
white and gold and black, a theme of 
dignity and restraint. 

“But how to identify the contents 
of each package? Many experiments 
were made, many techniques tested. 
It was felt that a new character 
should be found for this Gourmet 
Foods line — an approach to product 
illustration that had never been tried 
before. 

‘The answer was found in a tech- 
nique newly developed by Laurence 
Beall Smith. He has created the oil 
monotype used for the present illus- 
trations. The idea of the floating in- 
gredients, tools or utensils over float- 
ing shadows has taken these illustra- 
tions out of the realm of the com- 
mercial and specific and given them 
the new dimensions in contemporary 
illustration.” 

This, in brief, is the way the pack- 
ages for Gourmet Foods by General 
Foods were developed. They are in- 
ternational in character and timeless 
in concept of design; luxurious in 
execution and just enough off the 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Hard-working 
Dollars... 


Because business today is recounting its dollars for advertising, 
as for all other expenditures, we believe the following facts 
should be of interest to all advertisers in their current 
re-appraisals of media, money and markets: 


1 »s MEDIA SELECTION 
In the first quarter, 1958, 69 new advertisers * 
chose NEWSWEEK—many more than any other 
magazine in the newsweekly field during 
this period. 


2. INVESTMENT VALUE 
NEWSWEEK is consistently delivering 
more readers in Business, Industry and 
Government—more than ever vital 
targets—per advertising dollar than 
any other magazine. 


3. MARKET COVERAGE 
64.8% of NEWSWEEK'’s circulation 
is among families earning $7,500 
and over—the group that is 
continuing to do the buying 

.and NEWSWEEK’s total 
circulation continues to 
grow. As of the first 
quarter, 1958: 1,230,000* 
—well beyond our 
established rate base. 
Evidence that 
NEWSWEEK is truly 
one of today’s 
most efficient 
advertising 
vehicles. 
* Publisher's 
Estimate 


tee the 
magazine 
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ground to create an impression of 
lightheartedness. “hey carry out the 
unwritten law that only simplicity 
means elegance. “The design,” says 
Starke, ‘‘featuring a black and gold 
compass on a white background with 
gold accents, and floating ‘portraits of 
food,’ is quite different from any- 
thing we have ever seen in the food 
herd.” 


Sales Above Par 


Gourmet Foods by General Foods 
are distributed to a selected group of 
fine food retailers—department stores 
and specialty shops. Of the approxi- 
mately 500 retailers selling the line 
at present, about 40% are department 
stores that never before had food sec- 
tions—leading department stores such 
as Lord & Taylor, New York; Nei- 
man Marcus, Dallas; Harzfeld’s, 
Kansas City. All of these stores have 
had excellent sales results. Sales per 
square foot are generally well above 
par. 


Because of the importance of the 


MEL MILLAR 


package as a selling tool, point-of- 
purchase display is an important fac- 
tor in the encouraging sales results 
reported by retailers selling the Gout 
met Foods line. 

Permanent display fixtures, de- 
signed and made by Chaspec, Inc., 
Greenwich, Conn., are being used 
extensively by retailers selling Gour- 
met Foods. GF provides a fixture 
planogram, and Gourmet Foods sales 
representatives work with the stores 
throughout the country to see that 
sales per square foot of display space 
are up to par or over. 

National advertising, through 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., has been in- 
creased this year, creating for retail- 
ers a continuous appetite for Gourmet 
Foods on the part of the consumers. 
It is reaching America’s largest “‘gour- 
met-picked audience’ — the over 9,- 
500,000 readers who are seeing tempt- 
ing full-color advertisements running 
regularly in The New Yorker, Gour- 
met, House Beautiful and House and 
Garden. 

To help retailers enjoy a bigger 


“Now, Bentwick, about your selling... 1 feel you should do some!” 


portion of profits through effective 
promotion of nationally advertised 
Gourmet Foods, a new Gourmet 
Foods sales promotion kit, featuring 
elements around which a wide va- 
riety of window displays may be 
built, has just been developed for de- 
partment stores and specialty shop 
customers of the line. 

According to J. T. Webber, na- 
tional sales manager, the kit offers 
the first coordinated merchandising 
support for retailers in the fancy food 
field. It contains pictures and descrip- 
tions of all the display elements, in- 
cluding a colorful, three-section fold- 
ing screen decorated with a world 
map, plus drawings of suggested win- 
dow and ledge displays utilizing dis- 
play pieces to dramatize the packages. 

Additional sales tools include 
nine different newspaper ad mats in 
various sizes, assorted package mats 
for use in store-created ads, and pic- 
tures of a new sign holder for the top 
of the standard Gourmet Foods dis- 
play fixture, with suggestions for 
adapting it to special promotions. 
There are also other promotional ideas 
and a self-mailer order blank for the 
material, all of which are offered 
without charge. 


Retailer Tie-In Advertising 


Gourmet Foods has no cooperative 
advertising program for retailers sell- 
ing the line. However, retailers seem 
to be enthusiastic about the results of 
their own tie-in advertising and about 
GF’s offer of a well-above-average 
markup, a faster-than-normal turn- 
over, a good dollar sales per-square- 
foot potential and a_ well-rounded 
merchandising program. Always in 
individual store ads, the Gourmet 
Foods trademark and packages are 
prominently featured, with such head- 
lines as these: ““‘We Proudly Present 
the Finest Foods from the Four Cor- 
ners of the World — Gourmet Foods 
by General Foods.” “Bon Appetit 
from Around the World — Gourmet 
Foods.” “Gourmet Foods by General 
Foods to Suit the Most Discriminat- 
ing Taste!” ‘“ ‘Round the World’ 
Foods — More Than 50 Unusual 
Delicacies from 12 Countries — in 
Our Gourmet Selection.” 

“The opportunity to launch a com- 
pletely new line of Gourmet Foods 
from scratch,” says Starke, “has been 
our good fortune, and a rare oppor- 
tunity in this age of acquisitions and 
consolidation. Our marketing pro- 
gram is in keeping with the General 
Foods policy of experimentation with 
better products and constant growth 
as we endeavor to obtain our share of 
the country’s ever-increasing invest- 
ment in new food items.” ® 
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¥ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.7 billion 
/ More effective buying income than the Dallas and Fort Worth e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


metropolitan areas combined 
e THE MODESTO BEE 
e THE FRESNO BEE 


¥ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers 


They do things in a big way in California’s prosperous 
inland valley. To talk to the people in this huge market- 
place, try the Bee newspapers. Coastside papers just 
don’t make any impression. 


Data source: Sales Management’s 1957 Copyrighted Survey 


MCCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


in the newspaper field, only McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for detalls. 
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Esther Williams says 


“| defy you to take this franchise 
and NOT make big money!” 


“Once you’ve been accepted by our Franchise Com- 
mittee as an Esther Williams Swimming Pools Dealer 
or Distributor, you're going to make money or I'll 
know the reason why. Our field experts in sales, engi- 
neering and high-profit operation will guide every step 
of your way to real big-money profits as you write 
orders for the No. 1 Brand in a great new boom 
industry! Only capital requirement is low investment 
for fast-moving, self-liquidating inventory. Construc- 
tion experience not needed. Get the facts in detail. 
WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE ME TODAY! 
RIGHT NOW!” 


Esther Williams 
President 


ESTHER WILLIAMS SWIMMING POOLS 
188-75 E.Post Road, White Plains, N. Y. Tel: ROckwell 1-0330 


Sout, Cyl (los 


4A GROWING 
MICHIGAN _. MARKET 


POPULATION 


2990 


EATON 
COUNTY 
HASTINGS 
CHARLOTTE 


BARRY COUNTY 


BAINE CREEK 


COUNTY 


MARSHALL 
ALBION 


RETAIL SALES 
$243,875,000 


BUYING INCOME 
$389,408 ,000 


C4 HOUN COUNTY 


BRANCH COUNTY > IT’S EASY TO REACH AND SELL THIS MARKET 
WITH THE ENQUIRER and NEWS, THE ONLY 
PAPER WITH COMPLETE CIRCULATION AND 


NEWS COVERAGE IN THIS AREA! 


sill (6b y. <n DAILY AND SUNDAY 
ENQUIRER AND NEWS 


Member of Federated Publications 


LOLOWATER 


ST JOSEPH sige MALAMAZ Ot 


a RETAIL TRADING AREA 


BATTLE CREEK 


MICHIGAN 


Cereal Food 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
Capital of the World 


SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Allied Chemical Corp. . . . 

Robert K. White named marketing 
manager, plastics and resins, the Bar- 
rett division. 


Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corp... . 
Jack Searls appointed general sales 
manager, Betz division. 


Borg-Warner Corp... . 

Robert E. Kemelhor named man- 
ager, future product planning and de- 
velopment, Pesco Products and Woos- 
ter divisions. 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc. ... 
Fergus Stephen named market and 
promotion director. 


Continental Oil Co... . 

George M. Sullivan, general man- 
ager, marketing, and James S. Royds, 
general manager, exploration, elected 
administrative vice-presidents. 


Crucible Steel Company of 

America ... 

Dwight W. Kauffmann appointed 
manager, Titanium and Vacuum 
Metals Product division. 


Electronic Communications, Inc. . . . 
E. F. Coy appointed vice-president, 
marketing. 


Esso Standard Oil Co.... 

Robert O. Goodykoontz appointed 
general manager, marketing. George 
W. Butler becomes assistant general 
manager, marketing. 


B. F. Goodrich ... 

Ormond M. Hessler appointed 
manager, industrial footwear and 
glove sales, footwear and flooring di- 
visions. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. ... 

Arthur P. Kroeger appointed mar- 
keting director, organic chemicals di- 
vision. 


National Can Corp.... 

W. Howard Winters appointed 
marketing , manager, to head newly 
created marketing department. 


Philip Morris, Inc. ... 

Bert G. Hefter appointed vice- 
president and marketing director, 
Milprint, Inc., a subsidiary. 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. . . . 
Ralph T. Urich appointed vice- 
president, general sales manager. 
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“Different of what you suppose” 


Everywhere metropolitan-minded people are apt to be, 
The New Yorker is sure to go. Each week it gets around 
in Over 4,000 cities and communities across the 

United States and abroad. The New Yorker’s latest ABC 
Publisher’s Statement (June 30, 1957) 


shows 420,242 average total paid circulation. 


And where most of the metropolitan-minded 
people are, there The New Yorker is most . . . it 
concentrates 8 per cent of its national circulation 


in the 47 primary U. S. city trade areas. 


83 per cent of The New Yorker’s total 
circulation is outside New York City. It 
has extensive coverage in top suburban 


and urban areas across the country 


I in every 8 families in Beverly 


Hills, California; 1 in every 5 


California is The New Yorker’s 
second state in circulation. 46,377 
copies of the issue of March 16, 


1957 (ABC), were sold in California. 


families in Winnetka, Illinois; 
buys The New Yorker. 


In Minneapolis, 44 per cent of the 


Directors of the Northwestern 
National Bank subscribe to The New Yorker. 


The New Yorker is a national magazine 


In Seattle, 38 per cent of the 
Directors of the Boeing Airplane 


Co. are paid subscribers to The New Yorker. 


The New Yorker goes into 348 


cities and communities in Texas. 


It really gets around 


Southern circulation of The New Yorker 


has grown 871 per cent 


*As the man from Caracas began 


against 301 per cent for the entire 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


Offices: New York, Ch 1¢ ago, San Francisco, Los y 


U. S. since 1930. 


his letter enclosing his check for 
$100 for an airmail subscription... 


This packaging expert puts products in motion... 


Olin Cellophane Specialists help speed 
Production, Distribution and Sales 
Whether your product be basically ani- 
, vegetable or mineral, chances are 
can save production dollars by 
packaging it in one of the many types 
of Olin Cellophane. Grease-proof and 


gas-proof, these films also afford varied 
degrees of moisture-proofness tailored 
to your packaging needs. One executive 
recently adopted our suggestions with 
a resultant packaging cost-savings of 
20%. After Olin Cellophane’s unique 
packaging team of research, technical 


A Packaging Decision 


Can Change the Course of a Business 


€ 


and merchandising specialists makes its 
carefully considered suggestions, your 
own savings may be even greater. 

Ask in an Olin Cellophane packaging 
consultant, today. Or write: Film Div., 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


1956 OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


What putting your product in motion 
means to: 


SALES, MERCHANDISING AND 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES WHO WANT 
TO SPEED IN-STORE TURNOVER 


Why is packaging change vital for increased turnover? 


Simply because the facts show 70.8% of supermarket buying 
decisions are made in the store. If your package attracts 
more attention than your competitor’s, you increase your chances 


of earning the consumer’s vote. 


Can you afford to be “satisfied” with your present packaging? 


Almost any packaging can be improved—and frequently 


with striking results. According to a recent survey, 84% of the firms 


in the food business are investigating how to exchange 
good packaging for better packaging. To keep a product 
“out in front,” its manufacturer should keep alert to — 


opportunities for improvement. 


Why should Olin Cellophane be considered? 


Because time and time again, Olin Cellophane has provided the 


answer to a packaging problem. It’s economical and it’s versatile. 


Its gleaming surface attracts the shopper's eye, gives instant 
content identification, and helps speed the purchase by 


presenting a product at its best. 


Why is it particularly suited to today’s retailing? 


With the daily growth of self-service, seeing the product 
becomes all-important. Last year alone, Olin Cellophane added 
five new film types to help you meet the specific 

requirements of your product and its distribution. 


Is this the meaning of “This Packaging Expert Puts 


Products In Motion’? 


Partially. Using Olin Cellophane increases sales velocity, true. 
But the line also refers to an Olin representative’s ability 

to help you develop a “higher net profit package’”—one which 
will speed things up throughout the entire production 


and distribution cycle. 


OLIN CELLOPHANE OFFERS YOU THIS UNIQUE COMBINATION OF SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Packaging Specialists — Olin Cellophane 
representatives have been trained in the sales, 
physical distribution and production problems 
of Cellophane Packaging. Can often supply 
immediate answers to long-standing problems. 


Package Merchandising Service — Fully 
experienced help in development of packages 
which are practical for modern merchandising, 
plus tie-in store display material to help move 
your packages at the retail level. 


Technical Service — Drawing on the wide 
resources of the cellophane, technical and re- 
search laboratories, technicians help you solve 
problems of protection, printing, strength, 
machinability or other technical aspects of 
film packaging. 


Product Evaluation Laboratory—A staff 
of quality conscious technicians is equipped 
to help you evaluate the proper types of Olin 
Cellophane and packaging construction for 
superior protection and durability. 


Machine Engineering Service—Helps you 
solve production problems and increase pro- 
duction speed. 


Research and Development Laboratory 
— New coatings and improved film types are 
constantly being developed to give Olin Cello- 
phane higher quality performance. 


Order Service—Special automatic communi- 
cations equipment permits orders to be placed 
with the factories immediately to speed 
delivery. 


Scheduling Service — Product scheduling 
at both ultra-modern Olin Mathieson plants 
have a flexibility which allows fulfillment of 
rush or emergency orders. Specialisis in expe- 
diting orders are also located in all district 
offices. 


National Advertising Service—Full-color 
advertisements in Good Housekeeping, 
Newsweek and Fortune Magazines help build 
national acceptance for products packaged in 
Olin Cellophane. 


Packaging Training and Education Ser- 
vice—Experienced specialists will help you 
explain to sales or other personnel the pro- 
duction, physical distribution, and sales 
advantages gained through Olin. Cellophane 
packaging. 


IN PHOENIX... 


Progressive industry has 
found a new, sunny home 
where the climate is condu- 
cive to peak production year 
‘round...and where work- 
ers want to live. 

Take a look at the largest 
aluminum extrusion plant in 
the world and you'll get a 
good idea of the “clean” type 
of industry that is moving 
into the Phoenix area. 

The Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany opened its Phoenix 
plant in 1946 and today, 
with a payroll of $12,000,000, 
accounts for a $25,000,000 
annual boost to the local 
economy. 


IN ARIZONA... 


With industrial giants like Reynolds, U.S. Steel, General 
Electric, Sperry Rand, Motorola, and many others, moving to 
the Valley of the Sun, it’s no wonder that manufacturing has 
jumped ahead of cotton, copper and cattle to become Arizona’s 
major source of income. 

Factory workers with plastic and electronic firms are rapidly 
replacing the cowboys and farm hands as Arizona continues to 
lead the nation in growth of manufacturing employment. 

Sunshine and success blend together in booming Arizona. 
Aside from its fantastic industrial growth, the state also leads 
the nation in the percentage growth of bank deposits, personal 
income, life insurance, mineral production and the value of farm 
products. 


You can reach 60.8% of all Arizona families in Arizona’s largest morning and evening newspapers 


J 


/ THe ARIZONA REPuBLIC // 


The Phoenix Gazette 


National Representatives — Kelly-Smith Company 


PAINTMAN ROMAN (center) and his 
entire executive team decided that the 
introduction of fifty new products re- 
quired full-dress salesmanship at the 
local level. They’ve held a continuous 
succession of dealer meetings and 
meetings with specialized groups of 
prospects such as architects, building 
superintendents, painting contractors. 
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King-Size Sales Job: Launching 
50 New Products, All at One Time 


National Chemical & Mfg. Company's 25 products be- 
came 75 products. A specialty business became a full line 
business. Problem: To persuade 4,500 franchised dealers 
to substantially increase their stock of Luminall paint. 


At a point in a successful career 
where some men might be eyeing re- 
tirement, President B. F. Roman has 
handed himself and his associates at 
National Chemical & Manufacturing 
Company a whopper of a sales 
assignment. 

The assignment is to sell the trade 
and the public on 50 paint products 
that are carrying National’s Luminall 
label for the first time this year. 

These 50 products, many of them 
acquired with the recent purchase of 
the oil paint facilities of another Chi- 
cago firm, have tripled the number of 
items in the regular Luminall prod- 
uct line. They have, in fact, moved 
34-year-old National Chemical into 
the circle of a dozen or so full-line 
national advertisers in the paint 
industry. 

The shift from 25 to 75 products 
did something else. It put National 
Chemical, for years a specialty pro- 
ducer, into a hot sales arena: the 
highly competitive oil paint industry. 
There are something like 1,400 oil 
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paint producers, from the national 
giants to regional brands. 

In his move, however, 64-year-old 
Roman reckoned on a strong asset: 
the company’s 4,500 franchised deal- 
ers. More than one-half of them have 
been carrying Luminall emulsion and 
specialty paints for ten years or more. 
He gave first priority to the job of 
selling this family of dealers on the 
new Luminall products. 

This massive sales job was launched 
with a presidential announcement let- 
ter to all dealers last September. The 
result to date has been excellent, even 
according to the stiff standards set by 
company management. The quota for 
1958, first full year of the sales drive, 
envisioned one-third, or 1,500 of the 
Luminall dealers enlisted to the full 
line. The current pace of dealer ac- 
ceptance, with more than half a year 
to go, is running well ahead of 
schedule. 

“If a dealer takes on « substantial 
number of our new items, 20 of them 
or so, he is a full-line outlet for all 


practical purposes,’ Roman said. 

He explained that dealers’ choices 
are determined by regional market 
variations of climate and economics. 
An urban dealer would have little use 
for the new Luminall barn paints, 
while these and machinery enamels 
are popular elsewhere. Similarly, fume 
and mildew resistant coatings could 
not be expected to be in demand in 
the dry Southwest. 

The company has put its first re- 
liance on direct dealer contact. Every 
one of its 55 district sales managers, 
225 distributors, and 1,000 distribu- 
tor salesmen has been covering the 
field intensively. Luminal! executives, 
formed into a special sales task force 
headed by president Roman, have 
logged triple their customary airline 
miles. The pattern is this: 


1. Personal introductory letters to 
individual dealers are followed by a 
visit, then follow-up letters. 


2. Regional dealer meetings are 
called. Here representatives of Lumi- 
nall’s laboratories present easy-to- 
understand technical reports on the 
new products and their application. 
Specially-designed slide film presenta- 
tions trace the company’s quality story 
from its familiar emulsion paints to 
its role in new oil paint products. 


3. Other presentations are aimed 
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Ready for 
off the shelf 


delivery... 


The widest range 
of plastic jars and vials 
available anywhere... 


Polystyrene, acetate, butyrate and 
polyethylene jars and vials for every 
conceivable packaging need. 

All Clearsite vials and jars are 
shatter-proof, moisture-tight, dust- 
free, chemically inert. All are easy 
to label or multi-color print. Tell us 
what you package and we will send 
interesting free samples and descrip- 
tive literature. Write Dept. B. 


CELLUPLASTIC 


CORPORATION 


Sales Office: 
NEWARK 5,N. J. 


831 mm SUpreme PROJECTORS 
IN USE BY ONE COMPANY ALONE 
We can cut your - 

Sales Costs, too 


Hilarious W.C. Fields 
5 minute movie, available 
to you, gets your prospect 
in a buying mood. 


Write Today - 
See Tomorrow 


mt HARWALD 00. Py 


1245 Chicago Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. * Ph: DA 8-7070 


SM 
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at volume users whose specifications 
of the new Luminall paints mean im- 
portant future sales for local dealers. 
This presentation is essentially the 
technical story, adapted to the par- 
ticular needs and interests of the 
audience. 


Men On the Go 


The nature of these groups and an 
index of the ambitious travel sched- 
ules of Luminall executives is shown 
in the agenda of one Chicago execu- 
tive in January and February. It em- 
braced school officials in Arizona, 
building superintendents in Chicago, 
architects in Minneapolis, more achi- 
tects in Florida, and painting con- 
tractors in Connecticut. March and 
April brought meetings with motel 
owners in Missouri, builders in Rich- 
mond, Va., and architects in Reading, 
Pa. Interspersed, of course, were a 
goodly number of dealer get-togethers 
in these and other states. 

Dealer meetings and interviews 
have been friendly ones. After all, 
the Luminall brand is a familiar one 
to this audience. But friendly recep- 
tions alone don’t write invoices, espe- 
cially for oil paints where the compe- 
tition may be entrenched and that 
type of product, to most dealers, is 
“old as the hills.” 

First, dealers are given the back- 
ground story. National Chemical 
made no attempt to rush its new oil 
paint line to market. Dealers are re- 
minded that a full 16 months elapsed 
from National Chemical’s purchase 
of the facilities and the introduction 
of the 50 products to the trade. Those 
were 16 months of testing and adapt- 
ing under a quality standard. During 
this period the company made sure to 
report the new product developments 
through “Sales Chatter,” Luminall’s 
monthly dealer publication. 

Still the dealer question has per- 
sisted. That question, of course, is: 
“Why Luminall ?” 

“At this point,” Roman said, “we 
talk about something every paint 
dealer is interested in—product lead- 
ership.” 

The Luminall record is one of note- 
worthy activity in supplying its deal- 
ers with new and improved products. 
[t is pointed out to dealers that they 
were never left behind in emulsion 
paints, that, more often than not, 
Luminall was first in the field with 
a new emulsion or specialty paint de- 
velopment. Nor were recalls ever a 
penalty of this leadership. If this was 
the case, the sales argument goes, 
Luminall should be a good bet to 
keep ahead of oil paint technology. 

A supplier’s leadership in new prod- 
ucts weighs heavily with a paint re- 


tailer. ‘lo have the jump on compe- 
tition can build his public following 
as few things can. While a typical 
dealer may stock several hundred dif- 
ferent items, not more than half a 
dozen of these have remained un- 
changed since the war. Paint men 
say that the rapid changes of the past 
ten years—from oil base to water 
base to latex to alkyds—will be even 
greater in the next decade. 

As one who pioneered in the rise 
of water-base paints, Roman cut his 
sales teeth on a product that was then 
completely new to most prospects. 
Much of his early selling was done be- 
hind a dealer’s counter face to face 
with the customer. He wielded a 
brush in factories to demonstrate 
emulsion paint’s properties. 

The present sales job is still one of 
“educating the market,” but he 
acknowledges, there’s a difference. A 
vastly wider market is to be opened 
for National Chemical’s dealers, one 
taking in the entire paint-buying pub- 
lic, and this has required some major 
moves on the promotion front. 


Bigger Budget for Co-op 


In the firm’s budget for advertising, 
promotion, and labelling, now boosted 
from 6 per cent to 10 per cent of sales, 
the amount allocated for co-op has 
been doubled. Tie-in media offered 
dealers include trade mark identifica- 
tion in classified telephone directories, 
newspapers, direct mail, radio, and 
television. Advertising allowances on 
first stock orders of oil paints are 
pegged at 20 percent with the rate 
on re-orders maintained at a higher 
than average 3 percent. 

More than 125 different sales aids 
have been developed—new window 
displays, streamers, color cards, shelf 
talkers, and novelties. The company’s 
exterior sign program, never a major 
item for a specialty supplier, was ac- 
celerated as more dealers took on the 
full line. An initial stock of 250 signs 
was quickly exhausted and produc- 
tion rushed to replace them. 

National advertising in consumer 
and shelter magazines, too, has been 
stepped up. Full-color layouts in Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Life, Time, 
Newsweek, Good Housekeeping, La- 
dies Home Journal, House & Garden, 
New Homes Guide, and others are 
keyed to the theme that the public 
now can buy a Luminall paint for 
any purpose. 

Copy illustrates another cardinal 
rule of Luminall advertising. “In our 
philosophy,” Roman said, “all busi- 
ness is local—so all of our advertising 
should be as local as we can make it.” 

Accordingly, even the magazine ads 
are localized. They carry a Yellow 
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Pages emblem which refers readers 
to the classified telephone directory 
for the name of their nearest dealer. ee ’ ‘ 

The Luminall trade mark or trade | —— here g where hospitals 
name is carried in some 400 different | lon 

directories, large and small, with a | d | 
circulation of » than 30-million in | }} compare and se ect 
nearly 5,000 communities. The com- 
pany offers this local ‘“‘where to buy 
it” identification to all of its dealers. 


Recent months have brought a sharp : he Sure your catalog 


increase in their participation with ; ° . 

the result that most active Luminall is on file to help them 

dealers list themselves locally in this : 

way. ” h dd t 

“Telephone book listings have al- 6 Choose your pro uc 

ways been important to us as specialty 
”” ° aery~ 

producers,’ Roman said. ‘They are 

the surest link between our advertis- 


. < HospitaL PurcHAsIne FILE, since 1919, 
ing and our dealers. Now that we are has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
selling full line, it is essential that the market—assures economical and complete distribution of 
public be told where Luminall paints your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
can be found.” | decisions—plus 94+% retention up to the point of purchase. 
Luminall management has found Less in total cost and far more effective than individual 
the classified directory program to be catalog distribution. Ask for proof of retention and proof 
: of use. The 1959 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file 
your catalog here to serve throughout next year. Catalog 
reservations close mid-summer 1958. Write NOW for catalog 
filing prices. 


a useful method of winning dealer 
support to the full line. The listings, 
for example, provide a needed follow- 
up to one of the company’s major pro- 
motional efiorts. This consists of a service of 


ears, Serene, Se fil HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


A number of territories have been 
chosen for concentrated promotional Conronarion 
treatment. The campaign recently 


Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


slits a complete moving service 


B. F. “Frank” Roman changed 
America’s paint habits by mar- FOR YOUR 


keting the first practical water- 


thinned (emulsion) paints. PERSONNEL ese 


Prior to his efforts the product 


was produced as a dry powder to DISPLAYS ase 


be mixed with water on the job, 


and its application was confined AND OFFICE 


to industry. He founded the Na- 
tional Chemical & Manufactur- EQUIPMENT 
ing Company in 1924, began by 
personally mixing his casein 
formula in buckets and selling 
to Chicago painters. Sales of his 
Luminall brand for home use 
and amateur application boomed equipment moves. That's because 
even in the Depression years. M. and more companies are at Wheaton, safety comes first. 
National Chemical is the third learning that they can depend on Service to all 48 states, Alaska, 
largest latex paint producer, Wheaton for truly safe, on time Hawaii and other countries by land, 
world’s largest maker of paint moving on their personnel transfers, sea and air. Next time, call your 
and varnish removers, and big- display and exhibit, and office Wheaton Agent. 
gest seller of concrete floor 
paints. From plants in Chicago, BI 
Los Angeles, and Newark, dis- Free moving 
tribution is national through 
franchised dealers. Latest com- 
pany move: purchase in 1956 of 
the 46-year-old G. J. Liebich 
Company, Chicago, manufactur- Free booklet for the /.,.° ~~. whe Ang 
ers of oil paints, varnishes, and family “Moving can be / : Mester a eee 


enamels. almost fun’’. = seek TS LYON 


’ 


_ Agents — all 


day kit for principal 


personnel transfers. 


ee eee 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 
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“On your expense account, Blakely, what’s the item that reads 
‘one $2 dinner, on the nose’?” 


Gateway 
to the 
MOON 


Orlando Sentinel-Star is No. 1 favorite newspaper of 
Cape Canaveral [Brevard County] and four other Central 
Fla counties, which we dominate with 5 to 1 circulation 
over three Bigger Fla. dailies combined total. 


Cape Canaveral is world’s No. 1 test center. It’s in 
our Front Yard. Make It and Orlando’s Central Fla 
No. 1 test market for your adv. 


“Man will be shot into Outer 
Space first from Cape Canaveral.” 
— Ed Uhl, vice pres. Martin 
[Missiles] Co. — Orlando plant. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


Ask Branham 


concluded in the Hartford, Conn., 
area is illustrative. It was launched 
in March with a distributor and 
dealer meeting attended by Mr. Ro- 
man and a sizeable delegation of 
Luminall executives, research vice- 
president, Eastern plant vice-presi- 
dent, advertising manager, and sales 
manager. This meeting was attended 
by more than 60 dealers. The new 
products were then introduced to the 
public via a 13-week schedule on a 
Hartford T-V station consisting of 
26 spot announcements weekly. 


Dealers Choose Local Media 


In picking the media for major pro- 
motions of this kind, the Luminall 
advertising department relies on the 
dealers’ own analysis of what pulls 
best locally. Sometimes television spots 
are used in combination with heavy 
newspaper space. In larger cities— 
the home base of Chicago is an ex- 
ample—the entire new product push 
is made in newspapers. But in every 
case Luminall precedes the ad drive 
by at least one full month of intensive 
sales canvass. 

“The new products are on the 
shelves, enough of them, anyway, be- 
fore we take our story to the public,” 
Roman said, and he added, “‘the Hart- 
ford promotion had been going less 
than two weeks before the first re- 
orders started coming in.” 

The job of selling dealers on the 
idea of boosting their commitment to 
the Luminall line has its advantages 
and its hazards. The temptation to 
press for quick sales on the basis of 
old associations was one danger Ro- 
man recognized at the outset. He 
made it a sales campaign rule that “a 
dealer’s friendship with us should 
never cost him money.” 

That is to say, no dealer is encour- 
aged to be precipitous in changing his 
oil paint supplier in favor of Lumi- 
nall. He is expected, usually, to make 
the shift a gradual one to avoid any 
short-term drop in public following. 
This transition period allows for 
Luminall new product advertising to 
“soak in” with the local paint-buying 
public. 

Some single products serve very 
well to introduce the full Luminall 
line. Notable among these is the 
firm’s new oil-base exterior house 
paint. Management expects to have 
this paint on the shelves of several 
thousand dealers by the end of this 
year. 

Any dealer who takes on the full 
line (selected within the potentials of 
his market), the company figures, 
should achieve in the short range a 
three- to five-fold sales gain in Lumi- 
nall paint products. ® 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


Whip up high-standing sales figures easily, instantly 
by delving into the Growing Greensboro Market. It’s 
a miracle mix of current prosperity and record growth. 
In per family retail sales, the Growing Greensboro 
Market ranks fourth in the Nation and second in the 
South. One-sixth of North Carolina’s population live 
in this prosperous market and account for ‘one-fifth of 
the state’s $4 billion annual retail sales. Follow the 
simple directions of successful advertisers. Run regular 
schedules in the Greensboro News and Record and 
you'll have a package that produces constant and 
continual sales. Over 100,000 circulation daily. Over 
400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
News and Record 


Sales Management Figures GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


FOR THE MOST STIMULATING | 


\\ ““COBANA ™ HAVANA 


Your men will get more out of a sales meeting or con- +4 Further, Cubana helps you plan all activities—business 
‘< vention in Havana or Varadero. You'll get more out of t or pleasure —makes suggestions for accommodations, 
them. They'll relish the novelty of Havana’s “old world- tours, night club and casino visits. Cubana prepares pre- 
new world” setting, the invigorating climate, the most convention literature and sends it direct to salesmen to 
keep them on their toes and “rarin’ to go.” Best of all 
... for an overseas convention, the costs are less than you'd expect. 

It’s a package deal that packs a lot of sales incentive. 


exclusive use, paints your name on them in big letters, 4S, FREE! send a reservation for the informative, illus 


‘ : : . A trated file folder, “A Brief case for holding your 
decorates the interiors with your signs, slogans, cam- \" ian 


Cubana assigns as many planes as you need for your 
Convention in Cuba.” It’s crammed with ideas for 


paign material. These chartered planes—modern Super Lt planning the best convention you've ever had. 
G Constellations or Prop-Jet Viscounts—take off from the XN: = Write Dept. MG 
place you designate, fly swiftly and pleasantly to your 


chosen destination. Arrangements can be made for exciting ge CUBANA ALRLIN ES 


refreshments and delicious meals aloft. Executive Offices: 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. © Plaza 3-0516 
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Collegians Invade Oil Fields 
To Promote Citric Acid 


Pfizer organizes an intensive six-state campaign to speed 
development of what it sees as a potential multi-million 
pound market for one of its chemical products. The 20 
young men under "Program 20" are all science majors. 


By J. PHILIP SMITH 


General Manager, Chemical Sales Division 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Twenty college upperclassmen will 
be calling on oil fields this week in 
six southwestern states—as part of a 
specialized sales effort sponsored by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York 
chemical and pharmaceutical firm. 

These 20 men—all chemistry or 
chemical engineering majors—are in- 
tegral to “Program 20,” a project 
which shows how citric acid gets new 
life into old oil wells. (Citric acid is 
used in water flooding operations in 
secondary oil recovery. It prevents 
iron salts from clogging up holes in 
the rock that water must pass to reach 
the oil.) 

The youthful salesmen, brought to- 
gether in Dallas for the first time on 
June 9, will be using knowledge 
gained in a week of intensive training 
under the direction of our sales man- 
agement and technical service person- 
nel. The scientific briefing included 
actual demonstrations in the oil field. 

Their efforts will give impetus to 
selling what our market research in- 
dicates is a multi-million-pound mar- 
ket for citric acid. Although no terri- 
torial quotas have been set, their 
demonstrations of the chemical are 
expected to heighten present sales 
activity in their six-state area—Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, heart of 
the secondary oil-recovery area. 

The representatives have been in 
the field for just five days now. In 
another week, they will return to 
Dallas for a day’s discussion of their 
experiences. Throughout the summer, 
of course, they will receive the advice 
and counsel of chemical sales man- 
agement and technical service depart- 
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ment. But Program 20 is their ex- 
clusive property—no other sales per- 
sonnel will be in the field. The men 
will be in the field for nine more 
weeks. All are equipped with 30- 
pound test kits for analyzing the in- 
jection water. 

In recruiting personnel for Pro- 
gram 20, we followed procedures al- 
ready developed by the company and 
practiced generally by the industry 
for finding talent in the nation’s col- 
leges and universities. Placement di- 
rectors were contacted and interviews 
were set up. Final selection was made 
on the basis of personnel portfolios 
forwarded to Pfizer headquarters. 
Our only regret is that we could hire 
only 20 of the many well-qualified 
young men who applied. 

In planning Program 20, we had 
four objectives in mind. First, we 
wanted to demonstrate in a relatively 
short period of time the value of citric 
acid as a sequestering agent in its 
application to secondary recovery. Al- 
though Pfizer has been producing 
citric acid for well over a half cen- 
tury, we have been promoting its use 
in this application for little more 
than a year. In the Chemical Sales 
Division of our company, we have a 
sales force that is typical in size by 
industry standards. Program 20 
allows us to make a broad impact— 
to stimulate the interest of secondary 
recovery oil well industry in a limited 
geographical area. 

Our second purpose was to encour- 
age talented science students to con- 
sider selling as a career opportunity. 
With today’s specialized sales, strong 
technical training is becoming more 


and more necessary. For those with 
the proper background, rewards and 
opportunities are constantly growing. 

Third, Program 20 is intended to 
contribute to the growth of Pfizer’s 
corporate image in the business, in- 
vestment and educational communi- 
ties. It is designed to acquaint a large 
number of our friends in industry— 
especially the oil industry—with the 
Pfizer name and its vigorous outlook. 

We have a fourth consideration in 
mind: Program 20 reflects our man- 
agement’s confidence in the strength 
of America’s economy. This project 
involves substantial expenditure of 
time and money, evidence that we, 
like others in the industry, are going 
forward. We believe that business 
can serve its interests best by action, 
by doing a little pump priming of its 
own, by getting out and selling rather 
than staying behind a desk and be- 
moaning the sad state of the economy. 

This is the thinking that underlies 
Program 20. It is a new project in 
the Chemical Sales Division of Pfizer, 
although similar projects have been 
undertaken with considerable success 
in other divisions of our company and 
elsewhere in industry. It’s probably 
unique, though, in its specific, con- 
centrated nature. 

Program 20 will be backed up by 
heavy advertising in leading daily 
newspapers in the southwestern oil 
country, as well as the major petro- 
leum business publications. Ours will 
be the first two-color advertisements 
ever to appeal on oil pages of many 
of these newspapers. Some of the ads 
will carry out the Program 20 theme 
by featuring the 20 salesmen. @ 
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Jack Flanagan* 


knows there’s 
sold in the 


HIDDEN CITY 


(and he’s getting his share!) 


*Jack Flanagan, Vice President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


P.S. So can you—when we tell you how. Any day now. 


\f\ \ 
\{ It | Leather Goods Co., Ine. 
\ JUL Cincinnati 25, Obio 
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It’s the bag with the split personality for your overnight business 
trips. One side of the Snapak has three roomy pockets for your corre- 
spondence and records. The other side is a hidden compartment, big 
enough to hold an extra shirt, a tie or two and your toilet articles. A full 
center flap hides the compartment when you open your Snapak during a 
business call. Also available with pockets on both sides and no flap. 

Made of handsome top grain cowhide in several colors and styles. 
12” high, 17” or 18” long, 4”, 5” or 6” wide. Solid leather handles, 
safety lock, reinforced corners. At your favorite luggage or department 
store. Custom-built bags for your entire organization also available on 
request. Write for quotations. 


IN THE HOME BUILDING MARKET 


NOW IS THE 


Now is the time to get out and sell 


NOW 1s the time to show what we can do 


and the President have 


gone all out to give us every selling help we asked 
for—vA, and no-down, and easy money, and easier 
FHA terms than ever, and easier FHA income re- 
quirements, and a call on the Treasury for $1.5 
billion if we have trouble getting all the money 
we need at low interest from private lenders. 


But nothing Government can do can assure the 
home building pick-up the President is counting 
on to lead the national economy back up from the 
recession. Easy money and easy terms won’t make 
people buy houses they don’t want to buy. The 
Government’s help won’t avail very much or avail 
very long unless everyone in our industry—builder, 
architect, lender, realtor, dealer, and producer— 


NOW is the time to 


pitches in to make the program work. 

People won’‘t buy more houses unless they believe they are 
getting their money’s worth—and giving them more for 
their money is up to us. 

People won’t buy more houses unless they are sold much 
better and harder—and that selling and advertising job is 
up to us. 

People won’t buy or modernize more houses unless they are 
better sold on the economy, convenience, and livability 
offered by such new features as insulation, air condition- 
ing, big roofs, built-ins, labor-saving package kitchens, 
second baths, sliding glass walls, acoustic ceilings, double 
glazing, etc.—and that’s another selling and advertising 
job that is up to us. 

This is the time for all of us to stand up and 
deliver. This is the time for all of us to offer the 
best values ever and sell them as never before. 
And, most specifically ... 


PRICE OUR PRODUCT BACK INTO THE MARKET 


Biggest reason our sales sagged off last year 
was not tight money; sales were slow even where 
builders could still get FHA loans at par (as on 
Long Island or in New England). 


Biggest reason our sales sagged off was this: 


Buyers balked at paying $15,000 for a $12,000 
or $13,000 house—$15,690 for a house no better 
than the house they could have bought $2,000 
or $3,000 cheaper in 1954. We let ourselves be 
squeezed out of the market by wage inflaters, 
price inflaters, and land cost inflaters—and we 
paid the price in slower sales. Says Ben Fischer, 
the CIO-AFL housing expert: “The home buyer was 
offered less house for more money, so he chose 
to spend his money for something else.” 


Here is what the 1957 home buyer got for his 
extra money: 
He paid for discount inflation. He paid up to $1,000 a house 
for discounts (open or buried) to pay for a phoney fixed 
interest rate on FHA-VA loans. 
He paid for price inflation and wage inflation. He paid up 
to $1,000 more for higher prices for the same materials 


and higher wages for the same labor with the same feath- 
erbedding and the same code-entrenched waste. 


He paid for land price inflation. He paid up to $1,000 more 
for land and got in return a less desirable lot further out 
—because land speculators discounted the next ten years’ 
rise in land values and pushed land prices up through 


the roof. 

For that same $3,000 for which we gave the 
home buyer nothing at all, we could have offered 
him truly irresistible sales appeals—if only the 
discount takers and the land speculators and the 
price and wage inflaters hadn’t gotten there first 
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TIME... 


and made off with the $3,000. For example: 

We could have used that $3,000 to add to his 
house 
4. air conditioning, plus 
2. full insulation, plus 
3. an automatic laundry, plus 
4. acoustic ceilings, plus 
S. a paved patio with a sliding glass wall, plus 
6. the whole kitchen package of labor-savers and 
wife-savers — refrigerator, range, built-in oven, 
dishwasher, disposer, exhaust fan, kitchen center, 


NOW is the time to 
GO AFTER OUR BIG 


Today’s mass market for homes is not the 
dwindling market for cheap houses—a market 
that gets smaller each year as the number of 
families with incomes under $5,000 continues to 
decline. In constant dollars the number of these 
families who cannot qualify FHA for houses cost- 
ing over $12,500 has shrunk from 18,233,000 in 
1941 to 15,064,000 in 1956. They are now less 
than 40% of the total—but 80% of today’s 
50,000,000 homes are priced to fit their purses. 


Today’s new mass market for houses is the 
quality house—a quality house for the 23,322,000 
families whose $5,000-plus incomes qualify them 
FHA for a $12,500-plus home, and the 11,712,000 
families whose $7,500-plus incomes qualify them 
FHA for a $17,500-plus house. Here is a market 
for 23,322,000 homes in a price class for which 
less than 10,000,000 homes are now standing. 


Every other big durable goods industry finds 
its best prospects among present owners trading 
up. Nine new cars out of ten are sold to present 
car owners who want something new and better. 
That’s why the auto industry has been able to 
upgrade its product every year. That’s why the 
auto industry no longer builds any cheap cars at 
all. That’s why today’s mass market for cars is 


from the June 1958 Editorial 


and all. We could have had the house designed by 
a first class architect, and perhaps we could have 
thrown in 
7. double glazing, plus 
ge. a big roof overhang, plus 
9. a couple of big trees! 

So let’s stop trying to cover the cost of waste 
and inflation by stripping all the sales appeals out. 


Let’s squeeze the waste and inflation out, so we 
can put in more sales appeals. 


NEW MASS MARKET HARD 


a Ford that costs seven times as much as the 
Model T, a Plymouth much bigger than the 1929 
Chrysler, a Chevvy twice as plush and three times 
as powerful as the 1929 Cadillac. 

Owning an old car makes it twice as easy to 
buy a new and better car, but owning an old house 
still makes it twice as hard to buy a new and bet- 
ter house—because we don’t have a good trade-in 
financing plan. 

That, in a nutshell, is why our industry is find- 
ing the used house our toughest competition in- 
stead of finding it our best steppingstone to bigger 
sales. That’s why we can’t tap the $100 billion 
equity tied up in used homes—the $100 billion 
equity that could provide the cash needed to sell 
20 million quality homes. That’s why we are still 
stuck in the cheap house market, trying to sell 
stripped-down new houses to people who should 
be buying used houses and so letting the present 
owners of those used houses trade up to a quality 
house. 


That’s why the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders is right when he says 
the biggest help Congress could give us this year 
would be to legalize trade-in financing that would 
make trade-up work. 


House « Home 


home building's only industry magazine 
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LITTLE BOY BLOW: Eddie Hodges, 
featured in The Music Man on Broad- 
way, doesn’t play well, but he does 
play a Conn. So do a lot of other peo- 
ple. Conn is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of band instruments. And it’s 
put “show biz back into the music biz.” 


Sweet Sales Music at Conn 


Two “washing machine men" adapt to band instruments a 
raft of management and promotional techniques they 
learned in the tough appliance industry. Result: Sales up 
10°, and maintaining the pace, while competitors moan. 


In the band instrument industry 

historically long on wind but short 
on promotional imagination — the 
Conn Corp. is swinging. 

Witness this copy theme: ‘‘Mere- 
dith Willson Says: The Music Man 
is a Conn Man!” 

Meredith Willson is the composer- 
author of one of the biggest musical 
successes ever to hit Broadway. And 
industry wents in on t'e act. Rumors 
are that many of the country’s larg- 
est advertisers, including an automo- 
bile manufacturer, have offered sud- 
stantial sums to Willson for promo- 
tional tie-in rights. Willson has said 
no. 
But Conn has them. And for free. 
One reason: Willson, a dedicated 
musician, wants to help further the 
band movement in this country. 

Another reason: When a much 
younger Willson played solo flute for 
John Philip Sousa, he played a Conn. 

Ever since General Sales Manager 
Paul Richards left his job as a re- 
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gional manager for Maytag and 
brought his euphonium case and bag 
of appliance selling tricks to Conn’s 
Elkhart, Ind., home, the company has 
been making more promotional and 
sales noise than Count Basie’s big 
band. 

The world’s largest producer of 
band instruments, 83-year-old Conn 
recently reported a 10% sales increase 
for fiscal 1958 over last year’s total 
of $11,452,492. The first four months 
of ’58 kept that 10% increase plus a 
little more and Richards thinks sales 
wil! hold that note all year long. Band 
instruments account for 50% of the 
total, organ sales the other 50%. 

Meanwhile the rest of the band in- 
dustry is playing the recession blues. 

This story illustrates, essentially, 
what kind of an anti-recession jolt 
two appliance salesmen can provide 
when they move into an ultra-con- 
servative industry. The two are Rich- 
ards and his advertising manager, 
Frank Konn, formerly with Norge. 


By GEORGE F. HOOVER 


The Music Man tie-in is just the 
newest trick that 42-year-old Rich- 
ards has taught the old-dog industry. 

In 1956, when he first joined Conn, 
the company had only four salesmen 
covering the country. Dealer fran- 
chises were not only obsolete, but 
some say partially illegal. Main sales 
emphasis was on the wholesaler. 

It’s different today. The agents 
are out. Conn’s sales staff now num- 
bers 17—double that of any competi- 
tor. (It has been estimated that.Conn’s 
sales equal the total of its three near- 
est competitors: Selmer, Olds, and 
H. N. White [King].) Salesmen are 
required to visit each dealer in their 
district at least once every 60 days. 
For larger accounts, once every 30 
days. 

Conn salesmen — or district man- 
agers — are all on a “good living 
salary” and receive travel expenses 
and company cars. When a salesman 
reaches 75% of his annual quota, he 
earns a bonus or commission of 1% 
on everything above it. At 85% of 
quota, he receives 2% commission. At 
100%, he gets a full 2% retroactive 
to 75% of quota. Previously salesmen 
were on salary only. 

The district managers report di- 
rectly to Charles H. (Chuck) Gable- 
man, field sales manager — a 21-year 
Conn veteran. 

Incentives are still new at Conn. 
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But last year the company invested 
$12,500 in incentives and bonuses, 
including a trip for two to dawaii 
with $200 tax-free expenses. This 
year the company should spend about 
$20,000 on sales incentives. 

Richards estimates that his market 
consists of about three million young- 
sters who study and play in school 
bands plus 265,000 professional mu- 
sicians, 

The emphasis .is obviously on the 
kids. Conn’s district managers help 
dealers in their areas. They call on 
music educators and bandmasters and 
give demonstrations. They become 
acquainted with music majors. 


Helping the Dealer 


District managers help Conn’s 
1,200 franchised dealers (an increase 
of 25% since Richards joined the 
firm) plan demonstrations at meet- 
ings band directors hold for parents 
and kids who want to join the school 
band. They also help dealers recruit 
and train salesmen and aid the dealer 
in analyzing his own market. 

Says Richards: “We simply adopted 
the philosophy that the most impor- 
tant link in the chain of distribution 
is the retail sale. And we’ve gone all 
out to help our dealers make that 
sale.” 

He and Conn first really jarred 
the industry at the 1956 Annual 
Music Industry Trade Show spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Music Merchants in New York, nor- 
mally a quiet, conservative get-togeth- 
er. 

Richards gathered all of his district 
managers—12 at the time—and held 
the first complete Conn organization 
meeting a day before the show began. 
There he gave everyone loud striped 
blazers and straw hats with a red 
band which proclaimed “Conn is red 
hot.” 

He remembers it this way: “At 
9 a.m. on the day of the show, the 
guys were all afraid to walk through 
the lobby. They thought they’d be 
laughed at. So they waited until they 
made up a small group and then be- 
gan walking. 

“But by 10 a.m. you couldn’t have 
bought those outfits from them for 
anything. They made visitors to our 
display smile. When somebody smiles, 
he’s in a mood to buy. 

“And we sold more instruments at 
that trade show than at any other 
previous show.” 

In January of last year, Conn 
began holding the first dealer-manu- 
facturer meetings in the instrument 
industry. The dealers were suspicious. 
They thought Conn’s washing ma- 
chine men would step on their toes. 
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THE CONN MAN: Paul Richards, Conn’s general sales manager, is shown at 
a dealer meeting presenting a portion of the point-of-purchase material and ad- 
vertisements that plugged the Handsome Twosome promotion. The offer has 
helped Conn increase sales of its top line band instruments 120% over last year. 


So Richards opened the meetings by 
laying policies ‘on the line.” 
He jumped ahead of the rest of 
the industry by announcing the new 
model line early in the year instead 
of at the summer trade show. (Conn 
produces 83 different models. Biggest 
sellers: trumpets and cornets.) 

He explained the sales advantages 
to be gained through the Conn ‘Time 
Payment Plan which had been intro- 
duced six months earlier. Under this 


plan the dealer sells the instrument 
on time (10% down, 20 months to 
pay) but receives the full purchase 
price from Beneficial Finance Co. 
which carries the balance. 

A “Partners in Progress” Parade 
of Prizes was announced. The idea 
is well known in the appliance indus- 
try — a dealer incentive prize plan. 
But it, too, was new to the band in- 
strument field. 

Although cocktail parties were 


THE CONN-FEDERACY BAND: At last year’s Music Industry Trade Show in 
Chicago, these Conn executives and salesmen “blew up a storm” both in sales 
and promotion. Here they’re playing before NBC-TV’s Today cameras. The band 
is composed of four district managers and four executives from the home office. 
Conn’s General Sales Manager Paul Richards is at the right in the second row. 
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always silently frowned upon at staid 
music industry shows, Conn threw 
one at each of the 14 dealer meetings 
in ’57. Then Richards introduced 
“Mr. B. Natural,” a public service 
color film (the Conn name is never 
mentioned aloud) that has a lot of 
not-so-subliminal sales promotion. 
By the time last year’s trade show 
in Chicago rolled around, the indus- 
try was asking itself: ‘““What’s Conn 
going to do next ?” 
It staged a minor revolution. 
Salesmen and executives dressed 
themselves in white jackets, string 
bow ties and Rebel caps. Their battle 
cry was “Join the Conn-Federacy.” 
And aside from stealing the thunder 
at the show for the second straight 
time, Conn’s “Conn-Federacy Band,” 
comprised of executives and district 
managers playing old instruments, 
garnered space in Chicago’s press and 
a shot on NBC-TV’s Today show. 
It’s too early to detail what sur- 
prises Conn will come up with at the 
"58 trade show in Chicago next 
month. But with the hottest promo- 
tional marriage in its history repre- 
sented by The Music Man, it’s a 
good bet the company will continue 
to, as Richards says, “try to put show 
business back into the music busi- 
ness.” 


As soon as The Music Man tie-in 
was set, Frank Konn bought promo- 
tional copies of the original cast show 
album from Capitol Records and sent 
one to each dealer announcing the 
promotion. And “while the sales de- 
partment (wasn’t) looking,” he asked 
them to join the big parade and order 
“not 76 trombones and 110 cornets 
(the lead line in one of the show’s 
biggest tunes) but one instrument.” 
During the first four days of returns, 
he received 363 orders while the sales 
department wasn’t “looking.” 

This fall Conn will bring The 
Music Man — né Meredith Willson 
—to Elkhart during the town’s cen- 
tennial celebration. And no doubt 
send the area’s dozen other band in- 
strument manufacturers to the near- 
est tavern for a spirit-lifting glass. 

The opening day of the celebration 
will be “Conn Day.” Willson and 
Conn’s Chairman of the Board, C. D. 
Greenleaf, will lead a parade through 
the center of town and wind up at 
the day’s big football game. Richards 
hopes to see at least 76 trombones and 
110 cornets (all Conns) in the band. 
And no doubt many of the musicians 
will be Conn employes. He and Frank 
Konn are also plugging for radio and 
television pick-ups. 

But this is just the beginning. Says 


months. 


period.” 


with our sales expectations. 


programs. 


Conn's Reserve Power 


Last April a dealer survey was made of Conn instrument 
inventories. A sampling of 25% of Conn dealers compared the 
April 1958 inventory with the same 1957 month inventory. These 
were then compared with dealer purchases during the past 12 


Says Paul Richards: “We were pleased to find that dealer 
inventories of Conn instruments were only 3.7% higher in April 
1958 than they were in April of last year, despite the fact that 
those same dealers had purchased 14% more instruments during 
the past 12 months than they had in the previous 12-month 


Richards calls it “evidence that our new merchandising pro- 
grams are being used successfully by our dealers.” 

Amidst rumors of recession layoffs within the industry and 
dealer fears that some manufacturers might begin unloading 
overstocked inventories at cut prices, Richards is just getting up 
a full head of promotional steam. But as a former appliance 
salesman, he knows well what can happen when a manufacturer 
begins “dumping” merchandise. 

Ask him what Conn’s plans are if competition should begin 
dumping. He’ll answer: “We have two or three promotional pro- 
grams ready to release right away if it appears that dumping 
distress inventories of off-brand merchandise might interfere 


“| think any manufacturer is foolish today if he doesn’t have 
extra support or reserve in the form of aggressive merchandising 


“In times like this you shouldn’t overlook any bet. There are 
always people out there who will buy if you give retailers and 
your salesmen enough things to talk about.” 


Konn: “Naturally the tie-in will 
prove invaluable as the show becomes 
even more well known throughout 
the country with the start of the road 
company and later with the produc- 
tion of the movie.” (Rumors are that 
Bing Crosby is interested. ) 

“Both will afford excellent national 
tie-in for all of our dealers. As soon 
as the movie is made, we will defi- 
nitely run a contest very similar to 
the one we did with St. Louis Blues.” 
(In nine major markets, Conn deal- 
ers held a contest for kids with W. C. 
Handy cornets as prizes. It was a 
tie-in with Paramount’s film biog- 
raphy of the late Father of the Blues. 
Over 2,000 young musicians entered. ) 


Music Man Contest 


“However, The Music Man con- 
test will be done nationally by all of 
the dealers in our organization. In 
the interim I am making a display 
package that will be used for Music 
Man windows. We are tieing in with 
one of our business magazines in the 
sponsorship of a Music Man window 
contest. The winning dealer will be 
awarded an all-expense paid trip to 
New York to see the show, plus $200 
spending money. 

“As you probably recognize, these 
are definitely appliance type tie-ins. 
And they’re very uncommon in this 
industry.” 

Another uncommon promotion was 
introduced by Conn last January and 
the results shocked the firm’s manu- 
facturing staff. Richards leads into 
a description of Conn’s “Handsome 
Twosome” promotion this way: 

“Tt’s been a habit in the industry 
that 75 to 80% of sales to students 
represent the lower priced models. 
But we felt a very high percentage of 
parents would pay the money for top 
line instruments for their children’ 

To accent the higher priced instru- 
ments, Conn offered the Handsome 
Twosome. With the purchase of a 
top line model, the buyer was given a 
piece of luggage matching the instru- 
ment case free. 

“When we told our manufacturing 
staff of this plan, some of them said 
we'd be lucky to get 500 orders,” 
continues Richards. “And they bet 
Frank and me steak dinners that they 
were right. But during our 35 dealer 
meetings at the begining of this year, 
we took orders for over 2,000 Hand- 
some Twosome sets. Frank and I ate 
a lot of free steak dinners. We've had 
4.870 repeat orders since the meet- 
ings. And since we first made the free 
matching luggage offer, sales of our 
top line instruments have increased 
120% over last year.” 

The mass of point-of-purchase dis- 
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The Syracuse Market is... fe i G 


Population... 932, 700 
Baying Ineome,.. ‘2. 470,791, 000 
Retail Saler.t1, 722,092, 000. 


HESE ARE the new dimensions of the 

15-county Syracuse Market Area in 
which the Syracuse Newspapers are the 
dominant selling influence. (Figures are 
from Sales Management's 1958 Survey of 
Buying Power.) 
Here is one of America’s truly important 
markets, qualifying unquestionably for high 


ranking on the “A”’ list of every national 
advertiser. 


No other combination of media will reach this market 
as Efficiently and Economically as the Syracuse Newspapers 


\¢ E INVITE your examination of an 
exciting new presentation which graphically 
portrays the remarkably efficient manner in 
which the circulation pattern of these 
newspapers matches the Centra’ New York 
distribution territories of leading national 
advertisers and of local chains, wholesalers, 
jobbers and food brokers. 


—-—-—-—-——-—-—----} 


Phone Your Nearest Office of Syracuse is 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT America's No. 1 Test Market 
1 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Standard 109,060 
JUNE 20, 1958 


Prospects Will Read 
Your Ideas If Your... 


LETTERS 


# 


have an opening that promises the reader a benefit (free booklet, 
time-or-money savings, etc. ). 


ask a question that gets the reader mentally to nod his head. 
get ‘‘news”’ into the headline. 
have a short opening paragraph. Mix up long and short paragraphs. 


address the reader as an individual. Don’t write a headline, such as 


“To all our: good customers,” when the letter presumably will be 
seen by only one. 


come to the point quickly. Don’t start off with an irrelevant story 


or anecdote, no matter how good it may be. It’s a sure sign you don’t 
know how to get started. 


don’t annoy the reader and lose him — by telling him obvious 


things about his own business. 


use conjunctions liberally to carry the reader along and provide 


smooth transition from paragraph to paragraph. 
are personal, low-pressure, friendly, sincere, informal. 


lead off with what you might say right after a handshake if you 
were calling in person. 


PRINTED PIECES 


* 


offer interesting and easy to read testimonials. 
1 - oho . . . 
have eye-catching illustrations. 


present a fresh, “off-beat” approach — humor, old-fashioned type, 
layout, copy. 


have a dramatic layout. Use unusual camera angles and effects in 
photographic illustrations. 


use unusual folds or die-cuts. 


are sent in the form of pre-prints of space ads instead of reprints 
with a letter. 


avoid all tricks or -frills, especially when offering technical or semi- 
technical information to people like engineers or architects. Pack 
your mailing with helpful facts. 

are not entirely filled with “nuts and bolts.” When preparing a 
booklet, make the first half of it objective, informative, without any 


“‘sell.” 


are mailed in an envelope with a letter of transmittal that sells the 
piece, explains why you have sent it. 


By C. J. Schaefer, Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 
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play material which Conn provided 
dealers for the Handsome T'wosome 
promotion is indicative of the com- 
pany’s new look advertising, done on 
a budget of around $300,000. 

The 1958 line was introduced to 
dealers and music educators through a 
four-color catalogue. 

Under Richards, the firm intro- 
duced four-color advertisements to 
the industry. They appear in such 
magazines as Downbeat, Metronome, 
International Musician, Boys’ Life, 
and American Girl. Many of the ads 
are testimonials from top professional 
musicians who buy and use Conn 
horns. 


Selling the Pros 


For a time the trend was away from 
professional endorsements. But with 
the advent of Richards, Orval Allen 
was installed as Conn’s professional 
manager. He sells name pros on the 
idea of using Conn instruments—then 
sells them the instruments. For en- 
dorsement rights they receive the in- 
strument for the difference between 
retail cost and the trade-in value of 
their old instrument. But they must 
trade in their old instruments. 

“Tf they’re endorsing Conn,” Rich- 
ards says, “we want to make sure 
they use Conn.” 

For some reason, paid endorsements 
are not the rule in the music industry. 
Richards says the advertising a musi- 
cian receives through testimonials in- 
creases his value as a performer so 
it’s value received for value given. He 
estimates that in the past two vears 
Conn has “gained conservatively 75% 
of the top pros in the country.” Other 
instrument makers may dispute that. 
But as an example, Conn does have 
most of the musicians on the Count 
Basie and Les Brown bands under 
testimonial contracts. 

Aside from advertising investments, 
all promotional and publicity expenses 
must come out of that $300,000 ad 
budget. A good example of Conn’s 
versatility with the money is a new 
record album released on the Dot 
label. ' 

Featured artist is Bill Page of the 
Lawrence Welk band. The album is 
titled ‘“Pros and Conns.”’ Conn picked 
up the tab on the album’s production 
costs, then sold Dot on the idea of 
releasing it. The album has sold bet- 
ter than expected and may lead to a 
series of special Conn albums. 

Bill Page is, obviously, another 
Conn Music Man. And like the two 
washing machine men who are now 
selling a different tune, he knows how 
to swing. Even if he does play with 
Lawrence Welk. @ 
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The movie camera that leads the pack: Brownie Movie Camera, //2.3, only $29.95 list 
price—as seen on the Ed Sullivan Show. Other Kodak movie cameras to $445 list. 


Get more ‘sell-power’ with Kodak premiums! 


Take the Brownie Movie Camera (illustrated) famous best-buys—the exciting Brownie Bullet 
for example: this heavily promoted value lets Camera, a premium special at just $3.95 list 
you cash in on America’s fastest growing ... Kodak Pony II Camera—a 35mm precision 
hobby—home moviemaking! miniature at only $26.75 list . . . the thrilling 
Your promotion dollars go further—sell more new Kodak Retina Reflex Camera .. . and 
—with Kodak premiums. They are pre-sold to many more. 
your customers and prospects by national mag- These ‘‘most-wanted’’ Kodak premiums 
azine and newspaper advertising and by top- range in retail value from $3.95 to $850 . . . rep- 
rated TV personalities like Ed Sullivan and resent the best in low-cost consumer premiums 
Ozzie and Harriet Nelson. as well as high-value business premiums. 
You'll find promotion values galore in Learn how you can cash in on the popularity 
Kodak’s full product line. Includes these other of Kodak premiums. Mail coupon today. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY...Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ae Res ‘ 2 Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY are subject to change without notice 
Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 222-6 


Position 


City & State 
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DAY BED up to date. This is the 
Sophisticate version of an old favorite. 
New pieces will be introduced this fall. 


Tomlinson’s “Sophisticate” Hits 
$13 Million Volume in 20 Months 


This quality line got off to a fast start in 1956. But what's 
happened under recession? Backed by aggressive market- 
ing and strong promotion, 


It’s one thing to bring out the most 
expensive line in your history and 
make a success of it when the econ- 
omy is riding high. It’s another thing 
to keep ringing up sales with the line 
when the economy is scraping along 
at the bottom of the recession saucer. 

But that’s what Tomlinson of High 
Point, Inc., has achieved with its 
handsome—and expensive—Sophisti- 
cate furniture. Less than two years 
ago Tomlinson introduced Sophisti- 
cate [“‘In 45 Days, $1,000,000 in Or- 
ders,’ S.M. Oct. 19, 1956]. The 
company has now released its sales 
figures for a 20-month period. More 
than $13 million worth of Sophisti- 
cate has been sold by 55 franchised 
retailers since the collection hit retail 
floors! 

The average dealer in the original 
group sold $109,246 worth of So- 
phisticate the first year and $115,097 
the second. It was the second year, of 
course, that found the country in the 
grip of a recession. One of the first 
places that people start trimming back, 
when the economy sags, is in furni- 
ture — particularly quality furniture. 

Yet turnover on the line rose from 
4.36 the first year to 4.49 the second. 

And far from coasting along with 
the extensive original collection, Tom- 
linson has recently added 20 new 
pieces to the Sophisticate collection (to 
be introduced September 20 to con- 
sumers) and, in addition, invested a 
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it's selling better than ever. 


fancy piece of change in redecorating 
the showroom at High Point. (The 
original showroom was so striking it 
was reproduced, in whole or part, in 
national magazines. ) 

What accounts for Sophisticate’s 
healthy program? Many things — 
adding up to an integrated marketing 
and advertising program. Tomlinson, 
for instance, recognized that its line, 
with subtle, muted colorings and de- 
tails, would be lost if it were mixed 
in with more usual furniture. And so 
no store was given a franchise unless 
it agreed to allot at least 2,500 square 
feet of space to Sophisticate. Buyers 
from top stores all over the country 
were invited to High Point to view 
the original collection—at their own 
expense. Despite this, 50 buyers turned 
up and placed a million dollars worth 
of orders for the line. The average 
buyer took 75 of the 79 pieces. 

Then Tomlinson followed up .or- 
ders with personal letters and calls. 
When stores provided floor plans of 
the area in which Sophisticate was to 
be installed, the company worked out 
variations of its High Point exhibit 
to fit specific needs. 

The company launched Sophisticate 
to the public with full-color spreads 
in House Beautiful and House & 
Garden. Local stores were given 
complete promotional kits, with news- 
paper mats included. During the first 
year Tomlinson spent more than 


$100,000 for Sophisticate advertising. 

Now it is backing up the new col- 
lection with the largest advertising 
drive in its corporate history. Two- 
and three-page advertisements in full 
color, as well as black-and-white 
pages, will appear in consumer maga- 
zines this fall. In all, 12 pages will 
be used, of which nine will appear in 
October and November. These ads 
will reach over 30 million people. 

Dealer aids include a striking bro- 
chure in full color, a training clinic 
that includes a color film, an aug- 
mented ad mat portfolio, a display 
service and a new concept in the com- 
pany’s direct mail technique. 

The new collection was designed 
to fill basic needs of consumers. An- 
swering the demand for a complete 
and compact home entertainment cen- 
ter, the largest piece in the recently 
introduced line is a breakfront. This 
piece houses television, hi-fi and bar 
equipment. Another entertainment . 
unit is made up of three cabinets, 
identical in appearance, with interior 
fittings that accommodate TV, hi-fi 
and bar. A new hostess wagon —a 
sleek version of the old tea cart—adds 
mobility to the entertainment center. 
Another space saver: a slim desk that 
converts to a dressing table. 

Orders for the new line, as well as 
for the original pieces, are “‘pouring 
in.” Tomlinson says its 1958 sales 
will be up, not down. 

When the new collection, housed 
in the redesigned showroom, was un- 
veiled, hardened buyers applauded! 

Tomlinson knows that the ovation 
was the result of careful planning and 
the good sense not to cut back, in 
quality or price, on its top line. 
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World’s Newest Office Machine 
Protects Papers FKorever 


WITH TOUGH SHIELD OF CLEAR PLASTIC 


HUNDREDS OF USES 
IN EVERY OFFICE 


PROTECT valuable papers. 
Wills, contracts, deeds can't 
be altered, can't be damaged 
by handling, by ink or mois- 
ture, when you have laminated 
them with the APECO PLY-ON. 


PRESERVE much-used papers 
such as cost tables, sales pre- 
sentations. Blueprints stay 
crisp, fresh and readable, 
never get ‘‘dog-eared” or 
show evidence of handling. 


BEAUTIFY—colors snap into 
life with deep, rich beauty, 
making catalogs, photos and 
color prints more attractive, 
adding years of useful life. 


. pe eoommnee= tL AMINATOR _~ 
Sales presentations, clippings, penn 
catalog pages, photographs - 


—everything made of paper 
looks better, lasts longer. 


laminates anything right in your own office for pennies! 


Garaget wher A giant step forward in office methods! Now you can seal all important business papers 
ation of Ply-On in thin, tough, transparent film of DuPont Mylar* with the new Apeco Ply-On 
laminated paper Laminator. This pliable plastic surface makes all documents tamper-proof . . . pro- 
tects all papers from becoming dog-eared through constant handling . . . adds beauty 
and brilliance to drawings, photographs... gives prestige and impact to material 
your customers and prospects receive. And does all this for mere pennies a day! 


*Mylor is DuPont's registered trademark for its brand of polyester film. 


nuataines te “3 : AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
moisture. _ 2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


Please rush me, without obligation, your new information kit on the revolutionary Apeco Ply-On 
Office Laminator and actual samples of laminated material. 
can do to preserve, protect and beautify my business papers. 


/ TEAR OUT AND ve 
MAIL THIS POSTAGE =f "™{———_—- 
COMPANY___ . _TYPE OF BUS. 


PAID AIR MAIL CARD a 
FOR YOUR FREE et —— ZONE___STATE - 


I'm interested in laminating the following material (Send somple, if desired. We'll laminate and return to you.) 
INFORMATION KIT 


I'm interested in what lamination 


IN CANADA: Apeco of Cunada, ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ont 


PRINTED IN U.S A IN MEXICO: Apeco de Mexico, S.A., Ignacio Esteva #7, Esq. Jose Moran, Mexico 18, D.F., Mexico. 


PAPERS PERMANENTLY 


PRESERVED - (INSTANTLY 
in tough, Flexible plastic 


ti 


Arico $4y-Or 


aah AMINATOR 


— 


JUST 7 SHORT SECONDS 
DOES IT! 


AMAZING 


oa 


PRESERVES + BEAUTIFIES 


This new desk-top machine clads either or both sides 
of business papers with pliable sheets of clear DuPont 


PROTECTS - 


Reports 
Records 


Legal Documents 
Price Lists 
Biveprints 
Catalogs 
Sales Aids 

Presentations 
Photographs 


Mylar—in seconds. Compact, clean and requiring no 
special skill or training, the Apeco Ply-On laminates 
business papers up to 11-inches wide and any length 
—from a file card to an insurance policy — protecting 


and preserving them forever from moisture, stains, ' 


smudges and alteration. 


1. Press a button 
2. Feed 


3. Remove 
laminated 
copy 


It shows, in detail, the many applications for Apeco Ply-On 
lamination. Contains actual samples of lamination. It explains 
how you can use this new machine profitably in your business. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada, ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ont. 
in Mexico: Apeco de Mexico,S.A.,ignacioEsteva #7, Esq. Jose Moran, Mexico! 8,D.F.,Mexico 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 226 
Evanston, til. 


Via Air Mail 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


ACT NOW! 


Find out more about the amazing 
Apeco Ply-On Office Laminator. 
Send in this convenient reply card 
without delay! 


6¢ postage will be paid by— 
Apeco Plastic Division 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2100 W. Dempster Street 
Evanston, Illinois 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Pointing the way to greater sales, 
Shell Oil’s Bob Clark, Cleveland Divi- 
sion merchandising representative, 
picks his brains for ideas. Shell’s 
brainstorming program evokes 600 
creative selling ideas a month from ex- 
ecutives and service station operators. 


The Shell Game: Brainstorming Brings Sales 


The guy who leans in your car 
window, smiles happily and asks if 
you want the oil checked may have 
talents that have been going to waste. 
So thought Shell Oil Co. And that 
giant has been doing something about 
him. 

Three years ago Ollie Minor, 
Shell’s manager of retail sales, came 
back to his desk, after a swing around 
the country visiting Shell stations, 
with some troubled thoughts. Every- 
where he went service station man- 
agers asked a hard-to-answer ques- 
tion: “Why don’t you people do such 
and such?” In each case the such-and- 
such was a specific, an idea for hypo- 
ing sales. And Ollie Minor himself 
wondered why his company didn’t 
cash in on some of the ideas of these 
men who man the gas pumps, the 
men who are closest to Shell’s cus- 
tomers. Out of his  self-searching 
came Shell’s successful brainstorming 
sessions. Shell now gets some 600 
sales ideas each month as a direct re- 
sult of going after the creative brain- 
power of its sales force and using a 
program that shuttles selling ideas in 
two directions. 

The program has three purposes: 
to solve specific problems; to improve 
sales effectiveness and to develop what 
Shell calls “sales imagination.” 

Here’s how it works: Once or 
twice a month — depending on the 
work schedule—idea sessions are held 
as part of district sales meetings. Dis- 
trict managers and sales supervisors 
are not allowed to sit in. The why- 
don’t-they sessions are guided by the 
merchandising representative. He sets 
up the meetings, runs them by hard 
and fast rules. Among the rules: No 
criticism of an idea, however out- 
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landish it may seem, is allowed. The 
object is quantity of ideas, not qual- 
ity. Sifting for quality will come 
later. 

Sometimes headquarters asks that 
the meetings be confined to a possible 
solution of a specific problem that is 
plaguing the entire company. 

And out of the sessions have come 
such suggestions as these: Attach a 
dollar bill to the dipstick of a mystery 
car for an alert attendant to find. 
. . . Hide a tape recorder in a com- 
pany car; play it back at dealer meet- 
ings. 

The sessions run for 20 minutes. 
At a typical meeting the stenographer, 
who had sat in to record the ideas, 
announced her tally. There had been 
65 suggestions during the period. 
Some were old-hat, shop-worn. Some 
were so blue-sky they had to be ruled 
out. But the important thing was 
that ideas for sales were pouring in 
and Shell people were beginning to 
think in new ways about sales. 

Shell has found that the best meet- 
ings are limited to 15 or 20 men. And 
after half an hour it is wise to call a 
halt. People get tired of the brain- 
storming if it goes on too long — the 
strain and tension are too much. 

From these meetings Shell is learn- 
ing how to sell more motor oil, more 
tires, how to build better displays, or 
boost motor tune-up business. The 
object is to build sales in all depart- 
ments of a typical service station 
operation. 

Well over 1,000 suggestions, culled 
from tens of thousands, have been 
sent in to headquarters. February, 
designated by Shell as “Idea Month,” 
brought 400 practical ideas. 

The idea program committee, set 


up by the company to handle the 
flow, gives careful consideration to 
every idea that comes across its desk. 
Usually at least two conferences are 
held before a decision is reached to 
accept or reject an idea. For the com- 
mittee has found that a “cooling off” 
period is helpful. A promising idea 
is given a test run before it is put into 
nationwide Shell use. 

One man’s suggestion has already 
led to new profits for Shell dealers, 
coast to coast. The man: L. R. Craig, 
a Trenton (N. J.) district real estate 
representative. He was given the job 
of finding the reasons why a station 
in his territory was showing less 
profit than its sales volume would 
have indicated. After wading through 
stacks of invoices, receipts and due 
bills he found the weak spot. The 
dealer was buying in small lots, 
enough for only a day or two. Bigger 
orders meant that the dealer no 
longer lost sales because he was out 
of stock. Furthermore, he got dis- 
counts and a better return on his in- 
vestment. 

Another suggestion brought this 
improvement: Shell dealers now are 
supplied with a sheet that lists gal- 
lonage and sales objectives, on a sin- 
gle piece of paper. A second sheet 
shows which sales are lagging and 
lets the dealer know where to con- 
centrate his efforts. 

And for you who have had your 
new car damaged by a frame-contact 
hoist when it was on a lift, there’s a 
Shell man to whom you should doff 
your hat. This wise lad, in Chicago, 
suggested a revision of the Shellubri- 
cation Guide Chart to show’ where 
adapters must be placed in order not 
to damage a car while on the lift. 
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INCREASING PRODUCT USEFULNESS ~—a shortening manufacturer taped an Anchorglass heat-resistant 
mixing bowl to the top of a 3-lb. can of shortening and offered the bow! free with each purchase. During the 
promotion they sold more than 6,000,000 Ibs. of shortening, greatly broadening their market. 


INCREASING REPEAT SALES—a Midwest bakery offered customers on its house-to-house routes an 18-piece 
luncheon set valued at $3.29 for $1.98 and 20 bread wrappers. The offer was completely self-liquidating. During 
the promotion they used 24,000 sets and established regular buying habits with the same number of housewives. 


Anchor Hocking has the right kind of 


The brightest way to solve any sales problem is 
with sparkling Anchorglass premiums. These 
exciting sales builders have plenty of appeal 
—plenty of pulling power. They are wonderfully 
practical too. And every home is always in need of 
more glassware! 


Anchorglass premiums look expensive but they 
cost much less than you’d think. They can be 
supplied to fit any budget, from 5¢ per unit and 
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up. Many users make them self-liquidating. 
Anchorglass premiums don’t cost—they pay! 


No matter what your product or sales problem, 
there’s an Anchorglass premium to help you 
solve it. Your Anchorglass premium specialist has 
hundreds of successful premium items—and 
thousands of success stories to back them up! So 
mail the coupon today and let him start working 
for you. No obligation, of course! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


INTRODUCING NEW PRODUCTS~—An appliance manufacturer used an Anchorglass 68-piece dinnerware and 


glassware set as a closing premium on a newline of appliances. During a one-month promotion they sold more 
than 13,000 major appliances with this large, useful, yet inexpensive set. 


GETTING NEW CUSTOMERS—a large macaroni manufacturer used a Fire-King Utility Pan to promote the sale 


of macaroni. They taped 2 packages in the baking dish and self-liquidated the complete unit. They sold 275,000 
packages of macaroni and sampled many new customers. 


PREMIUM for every kind of problem! 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION SM 6-8 
Premium Department, Lancaster, Ohio 


ANCHORGLASS PREMIUMS 


P Yes, | would like to have you show me how an 
make you money... make you friends 


Anchorglass premium plan can help me. 
NAME 
COMPANY int = 
ADDRESS ee eee Ee ee A 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


Visit us in Booths 1830-1832 and 1834 in the Ballroom, Na- 


tional Housewares Exhibit, Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., 
July 7-11 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


June, the month of brides, sug- 
gests a definition . . . “Church aisle: 
Bridal path.” 

s 
Bathing beauty: Sand witch. 
+ 

They say the people who gripe 
about taxes fall into two main groups: 
Men and women. 

* 

Some organized charities I could 
mention are just panhandlers in the 
grand manner. 

s 

Win or lose, I'd like to give wider 
circulation to the safety-slogan I sub- 
mitted in GM’s aim-to-live contest: 

Good Headlights 
discourage 
Bad Headlines 
~ 

Suggested slogan: “Just for in- 
stants, try Borden’s Coffee.” 

’ 

Piper Tri-Pacer switches a preposi- 

tion: “So nice to come home in.” 
2 

National Carbon’s staff-assistant 
W. R. Peppard, saw this doggerel in 
the column: “Few things ever raise 
my ire, like a dirty white-wall tire”; 
decided I needed some Prestone white- 
sidewall tire-cleaner. For good meas- 
ure, he also sent rubbing-compound, 
chrome-protector, chrome-cleaner, car- 
polish, and car-wax .. . all fine prod- 
ucts under the Prestone label. Muchas 
gracias, W. R. 

. 

Columnist: Name-dropper. 

* 

Aside to Bristol-Myers: Didn’t you 

like “Get on the Ban wagon” ? 
6 

Dept. of Understatement: ‘“Per- 
fect Aim Needed if Rocket to Moon 
is to Reach Target.” —Headline. 

° 

Orville Reed agrees with Pope that 
to err is human. But, he buts, when 
the eraser wears out before the pencil, 
you re overdoing it. 

® 

Old-timer: One who can remem- 

ber roller-towels in hotel washrooms. 
* 
Time's story on Manhattan’s Doyle 
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Dane Bernbach advertising agency 
gave me a pink glow. Apparently, 
this up-and-coming crowd regards re- 
search (as an agency-function) the 
same as my old boss, the late F. 
Wallis Armstrong, did. He said: 
“We're an advertising agency ... 
not a detective agency!” 
* 

An old friend, Tessie O’Paque, 
poked her red head into our cubicle 
to say she has figured who's head- 
quarters for the chemise-type dresses: 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 


A character on the Groucho Marx 
quiz said that old bankers never die 
. . . they just lose interest. 

. 

Nobody has ever topped Irvin 
Cobb’s simile: “No more privacy than 
a goldfish.” 

° 

Trivia Dept.: You and I call it 
“Vitamin C.” Biological houses call 
it “ascorbic acid” or “cevitamic acid.” 

° 


Orthoepy Dept.: Practically every- 
body on TV calls them the “Anne 
Deez Mountains.” Unless my Span- 
ish is cockeyed, they are the “AHN- 
dess Mountains.” In similar vein, 
everybody calls him “Dezzie Ar- 
NEZZ.” In my Berlitz, he would be 
“Dessie Ar-NOSS.” 


We can put an aluminum moon 
into orbit, but we apparently can’t 
devise a shower-bath that won't 
freeze you one second and scald you 
the next. 


The Penalty of Leadership 


A Cadillac advertisement now lost in the mists of memory once 
drew widespread acclaim by using that headline. Its author, if I 
have not forgotten, was the late Theodore MacManus. 


The Penalty of Leadership covers a wide range of applications. 


Frigidaire has been so successful that, to many people, a/l mechani- 


cal refrigerators are ‘“Frigidaires.” 


The Victrola, too, paid the Penalty of Leadership by having count- 
less consumers say they had a “Brunswick Victrola” or an “Edison 
Victrola.” To them, any phonograph was a “Victrola.” Just as any 


facial tissue is “Kleenex.” 


Who remembers that “Vaseline” is a trade-mark of the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co. and not a generic name for petroleum- 


jelly? 


Both “Linotype” and “Monotype” are in the dictionary with 


’ 


lower-case “l” and “‘m, 
pany still in business. 


’ yet each is the trade-marked name of a com- 


E. I. du Pont is so successful that anti-trust litigation is routine, 
and it is now ordered by the Supreme Court to dispose of its General 
Motors stock which it bought for investment, even as you and I. 


Success may or may not spoil Rock Hunter, but success in the grand 
manner can pose a problem for business. 


Where, I wonder, do we draw the line? Should we make beach- 


combing the peak of our ambition? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SHERATON 


America’s favorite convention HOTELS 


[Lhe 
in 


2 Sa 


® 


FOR RESERVATIONS 


EASTERN DIV. 
NEW YORK 
Sheraton-East 
(formerly 
the Ambassador) 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton-Ritz Carlton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton- 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton- 
DeWitt Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton-Binghamton 
(Opens early 1959) 
MIDWESTERN DIV. 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seeibach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
: Sheraton Hotel 
3 «Opens early 1959 


Best in the Mid-west— FRENCH LICK-SHERATON 


CHECK THESE 


FEATURES: 


e A lovely 100% air-condi- 


tioned resort hotel — just 
modernized — set in 1,772 
acres of rolling hills, and 
open throughout the con- 
vention season. 

Newly decorated and air- 
conditioned convention hall 
seats 1,000. 


* Many other meeting and 


function rooms for every 
possible occasion. 


Two championship golf 
courses (and an indoor golf 
course). 


New Olympic swimming 
pool and cabanas. 


e Health Spa — 


A convention planner’s paradise in beautiful Indiana 


flowing 
mineral springs and baths. 
Riding stables. 

Tennis courts. 

Skeet range. 

Private air-strip and rail- 
road siding. 

Easy to reach wherever you 
are. 


MAKE BOOK- 
INGS EARLY: 


For information and a free copy of “Convention Planning Guide and Check List” write William 
Roth, Convention Sales Manager, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, or write 
to Sheraton National Convention Headquarters, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


SHERATON “204 HOTELS 


COAST TO COAST 


JUNE 20, 


1958 


In THE U.S.A. AND 


IN CANADA 


AUSTIN 
Terrace Motor Hotel 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 
PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
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Are 
you 
sellin 


‘ your 
share of 


THE GREATEST 

SCHOOL BUILDING 
MARKET IN 
HISTORY ? 


Bogalusa High Schoo, Bogalusa. La 
Architects: Burk, Lebreton & Lamantia 


Photographer: Frank Lotz Miller 


For ten straight years school construction has scored 
a new all-time high. This notable uptrend is expected 
to continue in 1958. There has never been a better 
time to sell architects and engineers who plan over 
99% of the nation’s schools. And never before has 
a magazine been so well prepared to help you as 
Architectural Record. 


Contracts for school construction in April totaled 
$235,000,000, up 4% over April 1957. 
This gain brought 1958’s four-month school volume 


to $940,000,000—less than one per cent off last year’s 
record-setting pace. 


Clearly, there is no recession in school construction, 
and F. W. Dodge Corporation has estimated further 
gains in 1958. 

The same pressures that have boosted school con- 

struction throughout the postwar period—to an all- 

time high of $2.94 billion in 1957—are still operat- 
ing strongly: 

e Accumulated classroom shortages are variously 
estimated at from two to four years’ construction 
at the current rate. 

Soaring enrollments in elementary and secondary 
schools require a 20% plant expansion by 1965. 
College facilities, already under pressure, must be 
almost doubled by 1970 to accommodate a steadily 
increasing flow of applicants. 

Existing schools are being rendered obsolete in 
large numbers by changing educational programs 
and methods, better designed buildings and new 
building products. 


Here are six good reasons why Architectural Record is 
in a unique position to help you take full advantage of 
your sales opportunities in 1958’s great architect and 
engineer planned school building market: 


1. Editorial leadership. In the past five years Archi- 
tectural Record has published 40% more pages on 
school design than any other magazine. (By a margin 
of better than 2 to 1 architects and engineers have 


named Architectural Record the magazine supplying 
them with ‘‘the most helpful information on school 
design’’.*) 

2. Preferred readership. Architects and engineers 
have voted Architectural Record their preferred 
magazine in 113 out of 124 studies SPONSORED BY 
BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS 
AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


3. Largest architect—and engineer—circulation. 


4. Top market coverage. 88% of the total dollar 
volume of all architect-planned building—including 
94% of all school construction is verifiably in the hands 
of Architectural Record’s own architect and engineer 
subscribers. 


5. Lowest cost per page per 1,000 architects and 
engineers. 


6. Advertising leadership—by a margin of 77°% more 
advertising pages than the second architectural 
magazine (5 months 1958). 


Ask for full information on Architectural Record and 
all the markets it serves in time to take advantage of 
our August issue featuring a major study of 
SCHOOL DESIGN! 


*Advertising agency study available on request. 


119 West 40th Street 
ra t #8 O Pp D New York 18, New York 
Oxford 5-3000 


NOTE: A well-rounded sales program for most products in the 
new school market must include the school administrator, focal 
point for the formulation of educational programs and school 
building needs. 

Architects and engineers specify; school administrators approve 
and buy. 

A combination of Architectural Record and The Nation’s Schools 
will give you top coverage of architects, engineers and school 
administrators at the lowest cost. Ask for details. 


WORTH WRITING FOR.. 


Industrial Tennessee 


Basic data on this modern indus- 
trial state. It is the only state in the 
Central South with four principal 
cities each having a population well 
over the hundred-thousand mark. 
These metropolitan centers, with 
Tennessee’s 253 other incorporated 
cities and towns, constitute a major 
market of significant proportions. 
Data include the broad industrial di- 
versification that supports high in- 
come; labor; raw materials; fuel and 
power; population of 257 incorpo- 
rated cities and towns; transporta- 
tion; industries established in the 
state; living conditions; recreational 
facilities. Copies of “Basic Data — 
Industrial Tennessee” may be ob- 
tained from George I. Whitlatch, 
Executive Director, Tennessee Indus- 
trial & Agricultural Development 
Commission, Cordell Hull Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Ilinois-Indiana County Maps 


Two sets of maps: (1) five maps 
which show—in figures—the produc- 
tion of corn, oats, soybeans, wheat 
and hay; (2) four maps showing the 
number of hogs, cattle, dairy cows, 
and poultry by counties. They are 
available from W. G. Brookman, 
Advertising Manager, The Prairie 
Farmer, 1230 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7. Ill. 


Playboy Magazine... 


. is now included in the Starch 
Consumer Magazine Report program. 
This report, “Supplement to the 52nd 
Consumer Magazine Report,” pre- 
sents findings based on data obtained 
from interviews with 25,694 house- 
holds, and an additional sample of 
1,621 college students. Included are 
data on _ household socio-economic 
characteristics, possessions, appliances, 
consumption and expenditure pat- 
terns, and combinations of magazines 
read by households. The magazine’s 
readers are further analyzed by age, 
occupation, habits and avocutions. 
Purpose of the special college study 
was to insure proper representation 
of the magazine’s circulation going 
to college students living on campus. 
For a copy of the report, write to 
Victor Lownes III, Promotion Man- 
ager, Playboy (P), 232 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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THE SALES MANAGER IS STILL KING! 


“Now ... Get Out and Sell" 


A new booklet for sales meetings 
and sales conventions. The theme and 
cartoons are such that entire sales 
meeting programs can be built around 
them — slides, film strips, overhead 
transparencies, scripts for presenta- 
tion. Many companies are using it for 
these purposes. Among them: Gen- 
eral Electric Co., E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Willson 
Products, Inc., American Mineral 
Spirits Co., Cosgrove & Associates, 
Hoftmann-LaRoche, Inc., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., The Okonite Co., 
Ayerst Laboratories. For your copy, 
write to George Hanson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hile-Damroth, Inc., 11 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Chicago Market Facts 


This big city is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Conservative estimates 
in this market study predict that 
Metropolitan Chicago will have a 
population of 7,330,000 and Chicago, 
4,110,000 by 1980. Chicago’s popu- 
lation increases by 2,700 new families 
every month. Its family buying power 
tops national average: 1950, $6,499,- 
670,000; 1957, $8,477,479,000 — 
30% increase. Its retail sales have 
increased 28% since 1950, 2% since 
1956, and are expected to rise another 
2% in 1958. Other data in the study 
include: telephones increase; trans- 
portation; number of annual conven- 
tions and visitors and how and where 


they spend their money; motor ve- 
hicle registration; homes and apart- 
ments to be built in 1958; industrial 
expansion; anticipated changes in the 
Illinois labor force — 1955-1965; St. 
Lawrence Seaway. For your copy of 
“Meet Your Amazing Chicago,” 
write to R. J. Greene, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager, The Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp., 33 E. Congress Park- 
way, Chicago 5, III. 


Buffalo and Suburbs 


Latest available data on the growth 
and distribution of population within 
the most highly concentrated portion 
of the Buffalo market. The area 
within 15 miles from Downtown 
Buffalo holds 81% of the new popu- 
lation in the entire Metropolitan 
Area—176,151 or 20% more people 
in just seven years since 1950. Enough 
to populate a city the size of Nash- 
ville or South Bend . . . nearly 500 
more consumers every week. The 
Metropolitan Area gain 1950-57 is 
217,565. The 15-mile area gain 
1950-57 is 176,151. Data cover the 
entire Buffalo market area; the 
Standard Metropolitan Area; Buf- 
falo’s suburban population; City 
Zone suburbs; other suburbs; Buffalo 
City; cities and towns within 15 
miles of Downtown Buffalo—popula- 
tion 1940-57, increase 1950-57, fami- 
lies 1957. Included is a base map of 
the 15-mile area. Copies of “Buffalo 
& Suburbs — 1,054,535 Customers 
Within 15 Miles of City Hall” are 
available from Edward J. Fitzmorris, 
Market Research Department and 
Advertising Department, Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Major Appliances 


Findings of a survey which reveal 
striking contrasts between younger 
and older people in their consumer 
attitudes and buying habits, with ref- 
erence to brand preference, owner 
loyalty, what they plan to pay, etc. 
Younger people (18-39) plan to buy 
more, by far, of all major appliances 
than the older group (40 and over). 
The woman is the leading factor in 
deciding whether an appliance is 
needed or not and which brand and 
style is to be bought. The major ap- 
pliances covered in the survey are 
washers, dryers, ranges, refrigerators 
and freezers, dishwashers, and room 
air conditioners. A copy of “Results 
of 1957 Survey of Major Appliances” 
may be obtained from Charles 
Thorne, Advertising Director, Red- 
book, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
ee 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Announcing a new, 


MORE PROOF 


THAT HERALD TRIBUNE READERS ARE YOUR 


TOP PROSPECTS 


IN THE NEW YORK MARKET! 


A new, detailed and intimate profile of the Herald 
Tribune audience in Long Island’s Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties reveals clearly the potent pur- 
chasing power of this prime segment of the New 
York Market. The study covers comprehensively 
the major facets of family living... incomes, 


occupations, investments, homes and home equip- 
ment, cars, appliances—every. phase of purchasing 
which indicates a family’s potential as a quality 
customer. 

Call or write for a Herald Tribune representative 
who will be glad to give you further details. 


patie Herald Tribune TODAY'S WITAL NEWSPAPER! 


A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 


JUNE 20, 1958 
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DAVE GARROWAY’S TODAY, 7:00-9:00 am (pr) 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 


THE JACK PAAR SHOW, 11:30 pm-12:30 am (Ept) 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 


All year long Dave Garroway’s Today and The Jack 
Paar Show are network television at its effective, 


economical best. 


And from now to September, NBC’s Summer Dividend 


BIGGEST TWO-MAN- 


Plan adds even greater value to your advertising 
dollars. During this period, dividends start with the 
purchase of as few as six participations and multiply 
rapidly thereafter. 


For example, you can buy a twelve week saturation 
schedule—30 one-minute participations running every 
other weekday and alternating between the two shows 
—for $148,000. Actually, you’re paying for only 20 


‘BAND IN TOWN! 


participations; 10 are dividends. And here’s what you 
get according to estimates based on established Niel- 
sen performances: 55% million home impressions . . . 
108 million viewer impressions . . . at a remarkable 
$1.37 cost-per-thousand viewer impressions. 


Add up all the plus values for Today and The Jack 
Paar Show—personal salesmanship, flexibility, asso- 
ciation with two important news-making shows and 


personalities—and you've got a package that’s right in 
tune with the times. 


Your NBC Sales Representative would like to show 
you success stories which prove how these programs 
have produced results for advertisers in all fields. 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 


Science has hope — 
but hope needs help to find 
CAUSE and CurE of MS 


HELP FILL 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


RESEARCH ~- CLINICS 
PATIENT AID 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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What Are 


Your Salesmen’s Gripes? 


By “CHUCK™ L. LAPP, Ph.D. 


Fifty salesmen in each of the nine 
following categories were asked: 
“What is your major gripe with your 
selling job?” The answers are tabu- 
lated below. A study of these sales- 
men’s answers may give you the key 
to bringing about greater job satis- 
faction for your salesmen that will 
result in more profitable sales for you. 


1. House-to-House Salesmen 
© Uncertainty of salary 


@ Customers’ psychological fear of 
a house-to-house salesman 


@ Calls at night 
® Poor supervision 
© Low ratio of sales to calls 


2. Route Salesmen 


© Too many stops with low sales 
return 

@ Not enough promotion by com- 
pany 

e Territories either too large or 
too small 


@ Delays in loading trucks and poor 
maintenance of trucks 


© Difficulty of obtaining new out- 
lets 


3. Industrial Salesmen Selling Under 

$100-per-Unit Products 

@ Sales based mainly on price com- 
petition—after selling a product, 
customer will buy from competi- 
tion 

® Sales too small 

® Quotas too large 

® Poor delivery from factory 

© Poor training 


4. Industrial Salesmen Selling Over 
$100-per-Unit Products 
© Too tight policy set up by credit 
manager 
© Too much time spent waiting to 
see purchasing agents 
e Price-cutting among competitors 
® Too much paper work 


. Manufacturers’ 


® Poor communication with home 


office 


. Salesmen of Intangibles 


© Too much night work 
© Poor commission return 


© Difficulty of selling something 
from which a buyer doesn’t re- 
ceive immediate benefit 


® Poor training 
© Too many reports 


. Salesmen for Industrial Distributor 


@ Too much product information 
to learn 

© Too much time spent in report- 
ing 

© Competition based on price 

e Territory too large 


© Poor training and little contact 
with sales manager 


. Salesmen For Consumer Product 


Distributors 

® Too large a stock to carry 

@ Seasonal sales fluctuation 

® Credit restrictions 

@ Price competition 

@ Demand for too much service by 
consumers 


(Soft 


Salesmen 


Goods) 

® Competition too tough and based 
on price 

® Poor factory delivery policies 

e Territory too large 

© Too many new styles to learn 

® Unfavorable reception by man- 
agement to suggestions 


. Manufacturers’ Salesmen (Dura- 


ble Goods) 

© Too much time spent travelling 

e Too much time needed to make 
a sale 

© Necessity of selling to more than 
one person in a store 

® Not enough advertising * 
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Because time Is so important to you, 


FLY THE CAPITAL VISCOUNT 


non-stop between New York and Chicago 


Smooth, swift and sure... that’s 
the way to fly! Let Capital cradle 
you to your destination on a 
famous jet-prop Viscount. Now 
hourly service both ways: New 
York-Chicago, New York- 
Detroit, Chicago-Washington. No 
wonder so many top executives 
check Capital first. 


Capital 


AIRLINES 


WORLD'S NO, 1 JET-PROP AIRLINE 


Maytag’'s “Operation 72’: 
Solid Selling Proved a Point 


Maytag Company's president had a theory: There's noth- 


ing wrong with our economy that good merchandise and 


solid selling can't cure. To prove it he set his top execu- 


tives to manning telephones in a 72-hour sales marathon. 


Dealers called in orders totaling a cool $17 million. 


I’m very proud of our sales or- 
ganization. hey have proved again 
that good merchandise and aggressive 
selling are an unbeatable combina- 
tion. 

The speaker was The Maytag 
Company’s president, Fred Maytag 
I]. He was weary—but as happy as 
1 boy with a new pony-—as he spoke. 
For his company had just tallied sales 
»f $17 million in a unique venture. 
[he venture: Maytag’s “Operation 
72,” which involved a three-day tele- 
phone marathon and some first-rate 
sales hustling by Maytag dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canada, Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

“Operation 72” was born when 
Fred Maytag read President Eisen- 
hower’s talk before the 
Management 


American 
Association in New 
York. The President bluntly stated 
that the government had done all it 
ould to help business and that it was 

now up to business to help itself. 
And Mr. Maytag believes that the 
bottom of the current recession has 
been reached. Spurred by a normal 
seasonal upturn, he directed his com- 
pany to seize the opportunity to pre- 
pare ‘ts dealers for increased retail 
activity with its third “Operation 
(The last one was held in 


During the Operation, charts were 
kept, man-by-man, on each of the 18 
major distribution centers in the 
U.S., including 10 branches and 
eight distributorships that deal only 
in Maytag products. Many are 
wholly or partly owned subsidiaries. 
The results were uniformly good — 
no matter where the centers were 
There were no weak spots on the 
map! 

And here’s how “Operation 72” 
worked. For three days and nights, 
beginning at 8 AM on a Monday, top 
Maytag officials, led by Mr. Maytag, 
received collect calls from Maytag 
fieldmen reporting dealer-orders of 10 
or more appliances. Fifteen phones 
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were installed in the special control 
center at Maytag hcadquarters. 

In the meantime, Maytag salesmen 
were blanketing their territories, call- 
ing on dealers at all hours of the day 
or night, selling merchandise and 
phoning in their orders. As the orders 
came in they were posted in large 
wall charts. Employes were kept in- 
formed of the operation’s progress. 

Every now and then a whoop would 
go up from one of the Maytag execu- 
tives. These marked an off-beat order 

— one the company wouldn't have 
anticipated. For instance: Although 
Maytag has no fieldmen living in 
Alaska—the territory is served from 
Maytag Northwest Co., Portland, 
Ore. — Wolf’s Department Store in 
Anchorage called directly with an 
order which included six gasoline- 
powered Multi-Motor wringer wash- 
ers and 18 freezers! 


tH} 
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And on the sunny side of things, 
calls came in froth Hawaii and from 
Maytag Ltd., Canadian subsidiary. 
Hawaiian distributor, Lee Gray, went 
beyond his goal with a single phone 
call the first day. On succeeding days 
he placed additional orders. 

The 15 phones in the control cen- 
ter rang in sequence. The first phone, 
usually manned by Mr. Maytag, 
always rang first. This location was 
called “the hot seat’ by Maytagers. 
The man answering simply said 
“Operation 72” and accepted the col- 
lect call. Often the call was made 
from a dealer’s store and the dealer 
got on the line, too. Many of these 
dealers thus had the opportunity of 
talking to President Maytag. 

Usually one or two phones were 
busy at the same time. But flurries of 
calls often brought 10 phones into 
play simultaneously. Each phone had 
both a headset and the normal hand- 
piece so that two persons could talk 
on the Maytag end. 

Interesting sidelight: A dealer in 
Uniontown, Pa., gave the regional 
manager an order for more than two 
carloads of appliances. In passing, the 
dealer mentioned that the Uniontown- 
Connellsville area has the largest per- 
centage of unemployment in the state 
and the second largest in the entire 
country, and quoted the local paper 
to back up his statement. 

As a direct result of ‘Operation 
72,” Maytag’s employment has been 
increased by approximately 275 per- 
sons. And due to increased orders the 
company is upping its production rate 
of automatic washers. 


NOT THE STOCK EXCHANGE, but Maytag moved a lot of its manufactured 
stock with its highly-successful “Operation 72.” Here executives man the phones. 
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Only the localized farm paper gives 
farmers of THE UNIT STATES OF 
AMERICA answers to their specific 
problems. It’s their business paper, 
edited exclusively for them. 
issue is cover-to-cover 


Every 
“must” read- 
ing, reached for first among all the 
publications they receive and retained 
for ready reference by 
the family. 


all members of 


In new study of farm media con- 
ducted by the market research division 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc., farmers of 
the Unit States declare their depend- 
ence on the five localized farm papers 


Farmers Declare 
Dependence in 


McCann-Erickson survey shows 
farmers in Unit States strongly 
dependent on Unit Farm Papers 


which farm publication is most helpful 
to them, 45.3 per cent—almost twice 
as many as the second ranking publi- 
cation—named their Unit farm paper. 


The most helpful publication to 
them is the most helpful medium to 
you in selling the “richest 8 of the 48” 
states, where farm income is almost 
twice the national average. Write for 
thenew McCann-Erickson farm media 
study for unbiased proof that the 
indispensable medium in THE UNIT 
STATES OF AMERICA is the Midwest 
Unit—one order, one plate at a sub- 
stantial saving in rates. 


Among the farm publications you have 
listed, which single one do you and your 
family find most helpful? 


PREFERRED 


PUBLICATION NUMBER (% 4726) 


Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit 2143 
1116 

837 
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Farm Journal 


Successful Farming 


~ 


Capper's Farmer 


> 
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of the Midwest Unit. When asked 


ADDRESS: MIDWEST FARM PAPEk UNIT. Sales o 


. 110 Sutter Street, Sa 


ffices at: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
159 S. Vermont Avenue 


. . 250 Park Avenue, New Yo 


Francisco... Los Angeles 4. 


ADVERTISE MOST WHERE FARMING !S BIG BUSINESS...AND GOOD LIVING 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
MARKETING MEN 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the publisher. 


Duncan Hines’ Lodging For a 


Night. Published by the Duncan Hines 
Institute, Inc., Box 492, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Price, $1.50. 


This paper-bound companion piece to 
Mr. Hines’ Adventure in Good Eating 
should be a boon to the salesman travel- 
ing in alien country. It covers the entire 
country, state by state, listing hotels and 
motels, providing such additional data 
as size of town or city, rates, telephones 
and routes. Where the hotel or motel pro- 
vides such extras as baby-sitters (if the 
family is along!) or swimming pools, 
these are detailed. 


Salesmanship — Practices and 
Problems. By Bertrand R. Canfield. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, 36, N. Y. Price 
$6.50. 

This is the third edition of Mr. Can- 
field’s popular textbook. The author is 
director, Distribution Division, Babson 


G. J. Gibson, Jr. came up “through the ranks’ 
to reach his present position as head of the 
Gibson Refrigerator Company. Prior to assum- 


salutes 


Cc. J. GIBSON, JR. 


President 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


ing top management responsibilities he worked 
his way through the firm's engineering, pro- 
duction, manufacturing and sales departments, 


learning the business from the ground up. 


During the past nine years in which he served 
as an officer and director of the company his 
influence was manifest in the accomplishments 
of both his firm and the industry at large. Today 
he is recognized as an aggressive, moving 


force in the appliance field. 


in 1956, the Gibson Refrigerator Company held 


HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWCOD/FLORIDA 


its National Sales Rally at the HOLLYWOOD 


BEACH HOTEL. 


New York Office: MU 8-6667 
Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 


BEN TOBIN, President « JOHN W. TYLER, Vice-President 
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Institute of Business Administration. Em- 
phasis is on selling techniques, sales plan- 
ning presentations, overcoming objections 
and particular selling problems. 


Targeting Sales Effort. By Charles 
W. Smith. Published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
27, N. Y. Price, $15. 

Mr. Smith is the senior consultant of 
McKinsey & Co., Inc. He says that the 
method presented in his book has evolved 
gradually over two decades. The book 
is broken into two sections: Trading Cen- 
ter method of geographic sales analysis 
(with classifications of markets, mechan- 
ics of the Trading Center method and 
uses of the method) and tools of the Trad- 
ing Center m tuod. The latter section 
uses cities over 2,500 population with an 
alphabetic key by state. Explanatory text 
makes the numerous tables and figures 
understandable to the layman. Purpose 
of the book: to help marketers of nation- 
ally distributed products target their sales 
efforts. 


Finding and Using Your Magic 
Emotion Power. By Eugene J. Benge. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 11, N. Y. Price, $4.95. 
Says Eugene Benge: “Most people are 
failing in one or more areas of their 
lives . . . Here (in this book) is a co- 
herent, practical method of becoming a 
healthier, happier, more important person 
through emotion-power.” Since author 
Benge is a psychologist, much of his ad- 
vice is rooted in practical guidance. He 
offers the reader his ideas on developing 
self-confidence, overcoming fears, ridding 
the personality of non-organic tensions. 


Sales Management. By Richard R. 
Still and Edward W. Cundiff. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 11, N. Y. Price, $10. 

Both authors are members of the Mar- 
keting Department of Syracuse University. 
Their book defines the role of sales execu- 
tives by treating such functions as market- 
ing research, pricing and distribution. 
One of the three sections covers sales 
force management, is a good primer on 
the subject. 


New Techniques in Marketing 
Management. By Harry Simmons. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc, New 
York 11, N. Y. Price, $7.50. 

Head of his own sales consultant or- 
ganization in New York City, Mr. Sim- 
mons has written 24 books on every aspect 
of selling and management. He’s a strong 
advocate of the single, integrated mar- 
keting unit and his newest book tells you 
how such a unit should function. He in- 
cludes information garnered from 61 top 
executives on the subject, provides, also, 
a set of sales management function charts. 


You And Management. py Daniel 
R. Davies and Robert Teviot Livingston. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York, 16, N. Y. Price, $4.50. 

This book would make good reading for 
a young man who is considering a career 
in management. It is not, in any sense, 
written down to an audience. But it does 
explore such topics as how to set a goal 
and achieve it by self-analysis and study. 
It also explains what managers do 
(“Everybody is a manager... ”) and 
the various types of management jobs that 
are being developed in our growing 
economy. 
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Base today’s marketing decisions on 


~ Facts 


... current, accurate, on-the-spot information that 
only Western Union Survey Service can get for you 


fast, and at attractively low cost. 


Whenever you want to ask questions, check facts, 
or gather information, simply provide Western 
Union with your questions, sample to be surveyed, 
where and when. Experienced interviewers, 
in 1671 offices coast-to-coast, will get the answers 
for your analysis on anything you want to 
know quickly, impartially, dependably . . . in one 


or many markets. 


Get full information at no cost or obligation—fast! 


WIRE COLLECT: 


Westem Union Special Services Division 
60 Hudson Street, New York, New York 


SURVEY 
SERVICE 


Put trained personnel in 1671 Western Union offices to work for you! 


There's always an 
example of excellence 
IN carton construction, 
its GAIR! 


Gair folding cartons, like buildings and bridges, must serve the specific purpose 
for which they’re created. For Gair is expert in making the package fit the per- 
sonality of the product it contains. Gair’s skilled staff of carton engineers makes 
each package a smooth blend of functional design and operating efficiency. 


Whether you need a bright white claycoat, or any of the other boxboard in Gair’s 
tremendous selection —there’s no finer folding carton anywhere than one engi- 
neered for your product by Gair! 


wag 
Saif GAIT FR creative engineering in packaging 


Boxboard & Folding Carton Div. of CONTINENTAL Cc CAN COMPANY, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


WHAT 
EVERY 
ADVERTISER 
WANTS... 


RESULTS 
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Results, yes. But for a good deal of 
advertising, immediate results are hard to 
track down. Not for mail-order advertising, 
however. When it works, advertisers know 
fast. And when it flops. 


That’s why mail-order results are a good gauge 
of the over-all pulling power of an advertising 
medium. And one of the most successful 
mail-order mediums is The New York Times. 


EXAMPLE: 


“Outpulls all other competing media by . 

at least 5-1. This factor is borne out by our 
client’s heavy advertising schedule in 

The Times.”... Diener & Dorskind, New York 


EXAMPLE: 


“We have been in practically all the big national 
magazines...and not one can hold a 

candle to The New York Times Magazine.” 
... Widder Associates, New York 


EXAMPLE: 


“Pulled 1,200 answers at $6.66...the most 
amazing mail-order success story that 
I have ever encountered during my business 
career.”... B. Roberts, Allentown, Pa. 


Advertising pulls in The New York Times 
because Times readers look for it, 

buy by it. The Times is their first source of 
buying information. Their response 

to it is the reason advertisers have made 
The Times New York’s leading advertising 
medium for 39 years. 


It does the job, a better job. Can for you, 
too. See for yourself. Try it. 
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How to Examine a Branch Sales 


If you visit a field office simply to socialize and criticize, 
you're doing only part of your job. You can be of much 
more help if you thoroughly check everything about the 
operation, from stock inventory to washroom cleanliness. 


By CORNING WHITE 


Management Consultant 


You name it and—chances are I’ve 
seen it. For example: I have seen the 
vice-president for sales of one of this 
country’s largest textile companies re- 
organize his territorial set-up into 
five major divisions, elevate five 
branch managers to divisional man- 
agers, make each responsible for the 
efficient operation of a group of sales 
branches—and then send these new 
division managers into the field with- 
out one word of instruction as to 
what they were to do and to look 
for when they inspected these offices 
for which they were now supposed 
to be responsible. In talking subse- 
quently with these five men I found 
that not one of them had a clear-cut 
understanding of what is involved in 
effectively examining a sales branch. 

Don’t for one moment think this 
is a unique case. In more than two- 
thirds of my contacts with more than 
a score of companies in 25 years as a 
management consultant, I have en- 
countered a similar lack of under- 
standing on the part of top sales 
executives of how to go about this 
job of investigating. what goes on in 
a sales branch. 

Effective examination of the man- 
agement and work of a sales branch 
requires a clearly defined procedure. 
Here is an outline of what that pro- 
cedure should include. 


The Branch Manager's Job Must 
Be Specificaily Defined 


In my article which appeared under 
the title of “Why So Many Weak 
Sisters In Branch Management 
Jobs?” in the March 21 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, I explained exactly 
what the manager of any sales branch 
should be expected to do. Clearly, if 
you don’t spell out his duties in de- 
tail, you have no firm ground to 
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stand on if you subsequently discover 
he has failed to perform satisfactorily 
some function you merely assumed 
he’d perform, but never specifically 
assigned him. The only reason for 
sending someone out into the field 
to check up on a branch is to find out 
how well its manager is performing 
his assigned functions and how well 
his men are doing. 

In advance of an inspection call, 
at least in advance of the first such 
call, the branch manager should be 
informed that the only purpose of 
the inspection is to help him, and that 
every aspect of his operation will be 
checked. This reduces the possibility 
of friction between the inspector and 
the manager, or between the manager 
and the home office. And it not only 
stimulates the manager to handle 
every phase of his job as well as he 
can, but also gives him no excuse if 
he is found to have neglected some 
important function. 

Of course your first step in exam- 
ining a branch office should be to sit 
down with the manager, compliment 
him on any aspect of his operation 
which home office records show he has 
handled well, and ask him how he 
feels things are going. This encour- 
ages him to get his gripes off his 
chest. For he’s pretty sure to have 
some, and if you assure him you'll 
try, on your return to the home office, 
to get them straightened out for him, 
you make him feel your purpose 
really is to be helpful, not just criti- 
cal. And keep your promises. 

Next have the manager introduce 
you to any of his personnel who don’t 
already know you, explain to them 
who you are and why you are there. 
They should be urged to answer 
frankly any questions you may ask 
them and accord you every 
cooperation. 


Checking On The Manager's 
Housekeeping 


Checking on the manager’s house- 
keeping includes looking into every- 
thing pertaining to the appearance of 
the office and evaluating the impres- 
sion likely to be made on visitors and 
telephone callers. 

Note arrangement of furniture, 
neatness of desk tops, orderliness of 
cloakrooms, cleanliness of washrooms, 
adequacy of reception facilities, of 
lighting, of temperature control and 
of ventilation. Note how courteously 
and efficiently the telephone operator 
handles calls and inquiries. Be care- 
ful, of course, not to take any of the 
personnel to task for anything you 
don’t like. Make note of the matter 
and take it up later with the manager. 
As division manager, you’re his boss, 
but he’s boss of his own personnel. 
I’ve known a division manager to 
shatter the morale of an entire group 
of branches by injecting himself be- 
tween manager and branch staff. 


Checking Branch Records 


If a branch office carries stock, this 
stock should be spot checked against 
the book inventory. An office equip- 
ment ma..ufacturer for whom I once 
did some work had a branch manager 
who continued to carry on his books 
stock he had sold and for which he 
had pocketed the money, hoping to 
make good later. This situation con- 
tinued for several months. It came to 
light only when the purchaser of one 
of these machines sent a complaint 
regarding it to the home office. The 
division manager responsible for the 
operation of this branch never dis- 
covered what was going on, for he 
had never bothered to spot check the 
manager’s stock against his book 
inventory. 
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ROUND-TABLE 1 
2 


Buying 
REFERENCE 
2 


..+ Helps sell to the $5.5 billion 
Refining-Petrochemical Industry 


Purchasing in this $5.5 billion annual market is a group activity, 
involving the recommendations of many key men. In addition to design or 
project engineers, the entire round-table of decision makers is covered by 
selective distribution of REFINERY CATALOG, to some 98% of the industry’s 
known buying power at more than 8,500 buying locations. 


REFINERY CATALOG fulfills a recently surveyed preference of 8-to-1 for 
a single buying reference over individual suppliers’ literature. Through a 


quarter-century of usage, buyers have developed the habit of looking first © 
in REFINERY CATALOG. 


Now is the time to put your catalog in the annual REFINERY CATALOG 
. on call 24 hours a day at the points of use—and sale. Reservations now 
being accepted for next edition, which closes August 15th. 


Write today for 
Fact Book, which 
shows how your 
present catalog can 
be conveniently pre- 
filed in REFINERY 
CATALOG at a cost 
comparable to your 
present cataloging 
budget. 

SALES OFFICES 
Houston New York 
Chicago Cleveland 
Los Angeles Dallas 
Tulsa Hannover 

London 


Coming July 10 


Sales Management's Second Annual 


“Survey of Industrial Buying Power" 


The next thing to check, with the 
manager present, is sales against 
quotas by product lines and by terri- 
tories. This will show which terri- 
tories are weak. The records for 
unsatisfactory territories should now 
be analyzed in detail, starting with 
the territory with the poorest show- 
ing. Its orders against quotas should 
be checked by product lines, by indi- 
vidual items within each line, by 
buying seasons, and by key customers. 
This analysis will immediately show 
whether the manager has seen to it 
that the salesman’s assignments have 
been broken down enough to afford 
real control over the salesman’s work. 

A branch office’s sales controls 
should be set up in such a way that 
any key customer’s failure to purchase 
early in the buying season should auto- 
matically come to the manager’s atten- 
tion so that he can take action before 
it is too late. 


Discovering The Reasons 
For Failures 


The foregoing analysis will show 
where failures have occurred. It won’t 
show why. To find out why they have 
occurred, is the next step. 

Assuming quotas were set fairly 
in relation to potential, the first thing 
to determine is whether accounts that 
have purchased under their quotas, or 
not at all, have been adequately culti- 
vated by the territory salesman. The 
records of all key customers should 
show how many calls have been made 
on each and when. A comparison of 
number of calls made on accounts 
failing to buy with number of calls 
made on those which have bought will 
show whether insufficient calls may 
be the reason for the poor sales. 

If the unsatisfactory accounts have 
been called on often enough, there’s 
a chance some of them may have a 
grievance against the branch of the 
company which has never been cleared 
up. The list of unsatisfactory accounts 
should now be checked against the 
file correspondence on these accounts 
to learn if there have been any writ- 
ten complaints and, if so, how these 
have been answered. 

Finally, and as is most likely, the 
failure of certain accounts to buy up 
to the quota set for them may be due 
to poor selling by the salesman. To 
find out if this is so, the salesman 
must be interviewed. 


How To Interview A Salesman 
Whose Orders Are Under Quota 


To avoid any appearance of bypass- 
ing the manager, the delinquent sales- 
man should be interviewed in the 
manager's presence. All salesmen 
whose work, on the basis of the fore- 
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Seeking a business gift... 


Firms like RCA. Whirlpool « General 
Motors « Chevrolet » Tydol « Hastings 
Mfg. Co. « Armour and Company 
Tecumseh Products « Mrs. Paul’s 
Kitchens + Western Carloading 


sales incentive... 


dealer stimulator or ... 


Pillsbury Mills « Philco « Glenmore 
Distilleries « Lance + Aetna Insurance 
Maytag + Zecol « Sta-Nu « McCormick 
& Co. « Chrysler Corporation 
General Mills + Scott Tissue 


self liquidator? 


have chosen the brand selected as 
“most favorably remembered” in 
Sales Management surveys—CARVEL 
HALL. Let us help you create sales 
with a sales stimulator by Carvel Hall. 
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* From creation of your selection to delivery to your 
salesmen, dealers or customers, Carvel Hall handles 
everything! You never use valuable employee time 

in packaging and mailing or administrative detail. Just 
select the incentive or award you wish to offer—the 
rest is up to us! That’s Total Handling! 


You may choose from any of the world-famed 
Carvel Hall products: Leisure stainless tableware, 
Carvel Hall kitchen cutlery, Carvel Hall steak knives 
and carving sets .. . even electric sharpeners! Or we 
will custom-create an incentive to suit your own 
individual requirements. 


Whether your choice is an 88¢ liquidator or a $200 gift 
set, you have the assurance of fine quality. The Carvel Hall 
guarantee of quality has been honored for over 50 years. 
For complete details about sales incentives, dealer 
stimulators, business gifts or self-liquidators, write today. 
We'll be happy to counsel with you. Remember, Carvel 
Hall—and only Carvel Hall—offers you Total Handling! 


CRISFIELD, MARYLAND 


going analyses, appears to be unsatis- 
factory, should be interviewed sepa- 
rately, generally the poorest one first. 

All pertinent records should be at 
hand during the interview. 


Open the interview by compliment- 
ing the salesman on any aspect of his 
work which seems satisfactory. Then: 


© Point out to the salesman the 
gap between his orders and his 
quotas, and taking one account 
at a time, ask the man for his 
own explanation. 


® If records show salesman hasn’t 
made as many calls as have the 


SELL THESE 349,508 


more successful men, have him 
explain how he routes his calls. 


If the trouble appears to lie in 
what the salesman says and does, 
or fails to say and do, when he 
makes calls, have him explain his 
call procedure. Chances are his 
branch manager has never taught 
him a sound call procedure. 


Examine the man’s sales kit, 
samples, etc., to see whether he 
has a complete set of sales equip- 
ment and what its condition is. 


Have the salesman demonstrate 
how he uses his sales equipment. 


““MEN-OF-ACTION”’ 


Only the ROTARIAN brings your 


sales message to this 


concentrated “action audience” 


and ... this “man-of- 
action” has an average 
income of $14,429 

to make him an active 
customer for auto- 
mobiles, insurance, 
sporting goods and 
stock and bond 
investments. 

THE ROTARIAN 
reaches 349,508 “‘men- 
of-action”’ at the low, 
low cost of only 

$3.78 per thousand! 
SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF 
Market Facts, Inc., 
complete study of the 
ROTARIAN reader— 
the man who can buy 
your product—today! 


The Retanian. 


An International Publication 


1600 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Working With Salesmen In 
The Field 


While the visitor to a branch can 
learn a good deal about a salesman’s 
working methods, or lack of methods, 
by interviewing him along the lines 
I’ve suggested, it’s been my observa- 
tion that many salesmen don’t realize 
what they do or say when they make 
calls. 

I once was asked to accompany a 
salesman who previously had been a 
good producer, but in recent months 
had steadily slipped. He was selling 
matches to grocery and stationery 
stores. We made 30-odd calls to- 
gether. It was immediately evident 
that his trade liked him. As we went 
along, he joked in a friendly manner 
with store personnel, but on more 
than two-thirds of his calls he forgot 
to ask for an order. And until I called 
this to his attention, he was entirely 
unaware of it. The next day I went 
out with him again. At nearly every 
call, he asked for, and got an order. 

In checking the operations of a 
sales branch it is desirable to go out 
into the field with those men whose 
sales are under quota, to observe ex- 
actly how they are working, what 
their relations are with customers 
who haven’t bought, how effective 
their sales talk is, what use they are 
making of the sales aids the company 
has provided, and how often and 
how well they are plugging the com- 
pany’s advertising. 

After completing the interview and 
the field work prepare a report, in 
triplicate, of major findings, listing 
the salesman’s weaknesses, and recom- 
mendations for correction. Retain one 
copy for review with the home office, 
give one copy to the salesman and the 
third to the branch manager for filing. 
With the branch manager present, go 
over this document with the salesman. 
This report should be used as a guide 
for the manager’s supervision of the 
salesman. It will also serve as a basis 
for checking improvement in the sales- 
man’s performance when the next 
bra: -h examination is made. 


Before leaving a branch office, pre- 
pare a summary, again in triplicate, 
of what the examination has revealed, 
with a list of actions to be taken by 
the branch manager. A copy of this 
should be given to the manager and 
each item gone over with him. Retain 
one copy for reference on subsequent 
visits to the branch, and use the third 
copy for home office discussion of the 
branch. This copy should be attached 
to the branch manager’s personnel 
record in the home office file for con- 
sideration in the periodic evaluation of 
the branch manager’s performance. ® 
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The largest domestic airlift ever operated for a 
U.S. ‘corporation ended recently when a char- 
tered United Air Lines DC-7 took off from Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, with the last of almost 4200 Dealers 
who had attended the preview of the 1960 Case- 
O-Matic line of the J. I. Case Company. 

Over a period of 7 weeks United had 
flown dealers from all over the United States to 
Phoenix for three-day previewing sessions. One 
hundred United Air Lines Mainliners and two 
United DC-6A Cargoliners participated. 


Why United? 
Once the meeting site had been selected by the 
Case people, they looked for a carrier with 
proved experience and flexibility in providing 
made-to-order group travel ...an airline capa- 
ble of bringing more than 4200 guests, plus two 
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HUGE UNITED AIRLIFT 
HELPS J. 1. CASE COMPANY STAGE 
UNIQUE SALES MEETING FOR DEALERS 


4,200 J. 1. Case dealers, suests—and tons of tractors 
flown to mammoth Phoenix session by United Air Lines 


9€-68 Mainliner 


plane loads of tractors, to Phoenix from all parts 
of the country —and getting them there on time. 

United alone could promise such a de- 
gree of co-ordination. The airborne operation 
ran like clockwork. 


$160,000,000 for J. I. Case 


The results of this spectacular sales meeting 
far exceeded the Case Company’s expecta- 
tions. Dealer acceptance of the preview and the 
new Case-O-Matic line wrote up more than 
$160,000,000 in the Case order book—and they 
recommend it to other companies with wide- 
spread manufacturing and sales organizations. 
For further information, call the nearest United 
sales office or write to Harry Horst, manager of 
incentive and special sales, Dept. CT, United Air 
Lines, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Stockholders. Meet in Alley 


. . . the kind where you bowl, that is. And nothing could 
have set them up better than Brunswick's growth report. 


What was probably the first stock- 
holder meeting ever to take place in 
a bowling establishment was held on 
April 21 by The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., largest and _ oldest 
manufacturer (established in 1845) 
in its industry. 

The session was conducted at the 
Town and Country Bowl, North- 
lake, Ill. More than 300 stockholders 
(biggest group to attend a BBC an- 
nual meeting) heard that in the past 
two years since the company’s first 
automatic pinsetter was marketed, 


11,000 of these machines have been 
installed—at $8,800 per pinsetter. 


Robert F. 


Bensinger, chairman of 


the board, reported that Brunswick 
sales had more than doubled in 1957 
($122,605,707 vs. $51,437,258 in 


1956) and that net income had_also . 


doubled during the year just past 
($6,886,748 in 1957 as ‘compared to 
$3,364,390 in 1956). 

B. E. Bensinger, president of the 
Chicago-based company, told the group 
that the demand for the pinsetter has 
been so great that Brunswick current- 
ly has a backlog of orders in excess of 
6,000 machines. 

All sales for the first quarter of 
1958, including those of newly-ac- 
quired MacGregor sporting goods, 
will be up approximately 19%. With 


<4 WAITING FOR the show to go on. 
After business session, stockholders 
had buffet luncheon and saw an ex- 
hibition of bowling by members of 
Brunswick’s advisory board of cham- 
pions. Here LaVerne Carter, top wom- 
an bowler, chats with H. V. McCul- 
lough, Brunswick v-p, for a moment. 


STOCKHOLDER? Impossible!» 
Champion bowler? Equally impossible 
—but true! At least Richard Edelman 
is sport’s “Nursery Champ.” During 
meeting he had fun in bowling cen- 
ter’s playroom, a business-booster that 
keeps the kids happy while mama 
bowls. Brunswick makes chests and 
children’s furniture for these rooms. 


WHEN NEWS is this good, it’s worth 
a picture. R. F. Bensinger (center), 
Brunswick board chairman, is about to 
tell stockholders 1957 sales more than 
doubled ’56 figure. With him: G. White 
(l.), sec., and B. E. Bensinger, pres. 


FUN AND GAMES during break in an- 
nual meeting: B. F. Bensinger finds a 
comfortable perch atop a Brunswick 
pinsetting machine. Meeting took place 
at Town and Country Bowl, which has 
52 lanes—and 52 automatic pinsetters. 


the purchase of MacGregor, Bruns- 
wick has expanded into outdoor rec- 
reation supplies, and will offer equip- 
ment for golf, tennis, baseball, foot- 
ball, track and basketball, in addition 
to bowling and billiards. 
Stockholders also heard “how things 
are going” in the fields of education 
(school furniture) and defense. The 
company is now second in the produc- 
tion of school furniture, while in the 
defense division, products are being 
channeled to aircraft and missiles. 
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SPEIDEL, leading name in watchbands, has always 

believed in presenting a product line to the impulse 

buyer ...has won an increasing share of the market 
through unit sales including a self-liquidating COPELAND. 
The handsome display shown here appears in Speidel’s 
TV commercials on the network show “The Price is Right.” 


“Two of this” and “three of that”... 
what a way for a merchant to buy (or 
for your salesman to let him buy!) 

A client of ours has licked this 
problem...with unit-selling and a 
COPELAND. 

Now his salesmen sell in complete 
units... his retailers buy duplicate store 
stocks. And his COPELANDS go on sell- 
ing in jewelers’ windows all day long! 

This particular COPELAND is custom- 
built...by the thousands. It shows rep- 


untt sale ends “fractured” orders! 


resentative new styles of watchbands 
... boxed and unboxed. It has motion 
...it has lighting ...it has class. (And, 
of course, it is self-liquidating. ) 

You, too, can get a COPELAND de- 
signed to sell your product at the point 
of sale. It will be created especially for 
you...of such permanent materials as 
metal, plywood, glass, plastic. 

One thing about it wili especially de- 
light you...you can proudly present 
it in your finest consumer advertising. 


o 
ee 


There it will reflect credit on your 
product... by suggesting quality and 
good taste. And it will complete the 
selling cycle ...from creating desire to 
identifying your outlets. 

First step? Send for our folder, “All 
You Need to Know about Point-of- 
Purchase.” This authoritative article 
shows you how well-known companies 
have met and mastered many different 
selling-situations. Write, wire cr tele- 
phone our Mr. Krebs. 


YD Displays, Inc. 
=" 537 West 58rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
CO 5-5621, 5622, 5623 


SL Mon® NURSERY 
REO MOWERS 


WUT CREEK 


It's a Narrow, Rocky Road 


To the Sale of an Electric Sign 


There are multitudes of ordinances. There are public- 


spirited citizens, sometimes misguided. There is cut- 
price competition. And there's the everlasting problem 
of service. How's that for a rough business climate? 


Any day now, there’s going to be 
a brand new spectacular on a rooftop 
in San Francisco’s Union Square. Its 
British Overseas Airways 
Corp. Its message: Fly BOAC to all 


Six continents. 


sponsor: 


The builder of the sign is a com- 
pan\ called Electrical Products Corp., 
Oakland, Cal. Since its founding 33 
years ago, the firm, to the best of its 
knowledge, has manufactured and in- 
stalled more custom-made neon signs 
than any other sign manufacturer in 
the world. The current rate of instal- 
lation is between 300 and 400 units 
a month. 

Other, possibly, than the liquor in- 
dustry, few businesses have a sales- 
and-public-relations problem as trou- 
blesome and delicate as a sign manu- 
facturer. Yet Electrical Products has 
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developed a technique of tightrope 
walking which holds customer com- 
plaints to a fraction of one percent, 
and complaints from the public to 
near-Zero. 

“If we—and that goes for our en- 
tire industry—did not have complete 
public acceptance, we would soon be 
out of business,” says B. B. Hill, di- 
visional sales manager for EP in San 
Francisco. 

The formula for developing and 
maintaining such acceptance rests on 
four simple concepts: 

1. There is no substitute for good 
will. 


2. The customer is right. 


3. Design and quality of product 
must be tops. 


TZPATRICK 


4. A maximum—not a minimum— 
amount of service must consistently 
be provided. 


Among the sales and business di- - 
plomacy problems Electrical Products 
has encountered are these: 


Problems with communities: Every 
single city has a different ordinance 
with respect to size and kind of sign 
that may be installed, all the way 
from the excessively restrictive to the 
most lenient and even, here and there, 
to no ordinance at all. New sign con- 
trol legislation is constantly being 
enacted. Garden clubs and organized 
or unorganized outdoor advertising- 
haters may include electric signs in 
their campaigns against defacement 
of the countryside or in defense of 
metropolitan views. 


Problems with customers: Custom- 
ers not infrequently demand signs 
which violate local ordinances and 
want to fight restrictions. Some cus- 
tomers want to spend too much on 
signs. Most customers ask for too 
much copy. 


Problems of competition: Sign- 
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Before the 1956 elections, politicians 
felt sorry for the American farmer. A year 
later the national economy started to sag, 
and there were too many people to feel 
sorry for. But in the interim the farmer 
survived, and now shows the one bona fide 
boom in the business indices. 

The farm operators’ realized gross farm 
income and assets for 1956 and 1957 were 
ahead of 1955. The 1951 peak income per 
person on farms was passed by 2% in 1957 
(with fewer people on farms). 

In the first quarter of 1958, cash receipts 
from farm marketing were running at an 
annual rate of $32 billion — $2 billion 
higher than the same period a year ago. 
Farm operators’ realized net income was 
about $13 billion annually, against $11.7 
billion in 1957. The US Department of 
Agriculture estimates net farm income in 
1958 from 5% to 10% higher. 

Farm prices are higher. In mid-May, 
compared with the same date last year, 
choice steers in Chicago were selling for 
$22.50 per cwt., up from $25; hogs $24.50 
per cwt., up from $18.75; eggs 36%¢, up 
from 28¢. Grains except corn were higher 
And retail food sales for the first quarter 
averaged 9% ahead of 1957! 

In Midwestern farm towns, business is 
better than it has been since 1952. Farmers 
are buying new tractors and machinery. 
This is the year the farm home is painted 
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or remodeled, acquires a new kitchen or 
another bathroom, new appliances, new 
furnishings. And SuccessFuL FARMING 
subscribers will swell sales for Marshall 
Field & Co. in Chicago, make theatre 
tickets harder to get in New York, and bring 
home souvenirs from the Brussels Fair. 
Much of the increased farm income is 
going to SF subscribers, volume producers 


of corn, grains, and livestock nr A 


products. Their estimated 
farm cash income in 1957 
was $10,870—and has 
been around $10,000 for j>ts 


medium. For more than fifty years it has 
helped the best farm families make more, 
save more, live better. It is an important 
contribution to their business, and their 
living; and as such has earned an influence 
unmatched by any other medium — and 
brings extra response to its advertisers. 

If you want better business, SuccessFUL 
FarMinc can bring you better customers— 
and balance your national advertising in 
one important market area where general 
media have little weight. 

For details, call any SF office. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 


or 


eS 


With estimated average cash farm income 


for home and consumer items as well. 


Successful Farming ...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


and tomorrow’s plans. 


Owns eleven permanent buildings— 


That's par for the average 


Successful Farming farm subscriber — 


some big as a barn, 


some small as a shed... 
which makes the SF farmer 


a continual customer for 


building materials, paints, etc. 


above $10,000 for several years past, 
he’s a choice prospect — 


No medium offers a better market, 


or so much influence to make 


your advertising extra effective. 
For sales rise, balanced coverage, 
use SF this year. Call any SF office. 
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making is one of the most competi- 
tive of industries. Electrical Prod- 
ucts, whose annual volume is approxi- 
mately $8 million, finds its average 
competition in relative small opera- 
tions whose tactic is usually price 
competition. 


Problems of servicing: Seventy per- 
cent of the company’s business is 
leased signs, involving a complete 
maintenance program. Servicing must 
be maintained over an area which 
covers California, Oregon, Arizona, 
Nevada, for direct selling. Through 
affiliation with other sign companies, 
Electrical Products sells signs for any 
place in the U.S. For example, sale 
of a sign program to a West Coast 
company with nationwide branches 
might call for placement of the signs 
in many different areas. 

The company produces just about 
every conceivable kind of sign, from 
a $50 window display on up to a 
single skyscraper spectacular costing 
$250,000 or more. The “bread-and- 
butter” volume is still in retail store 


fronts; but the firm happily handles 
complicated jobs like the recent S.P. 
(Southern Pacific Railway) job, 
which has letters 35 feet high and 
9 feet wide. 

You might expect a company facing 
so much restrictive legislation to be 
combat-happy. On the contrary, points 
out Hill, “We like proper legislation 
to control the use of signs.”’ He adds: 
“We have a sound reason to be in- 
terested in restricting signs to the 
point where they perform a public 
function without being garish.” The 
reason: Offensive, over-aggressive, or 
inappropriately placed signs in the 
long run get the public dander up and 
defeat the best interests of the com- 
pany and the business firms it serves. 
As part of the policy of fostering good 
will, Electrical Products works with 
city fathers rather than against them. 

“In making our installations,” Hill 
says, “we never try to fudge on ordi- 
nances nor to get around existing re- 
strictions. From long and varied ex- 
perience we have found that by being 
open and aboveboard and by playing 


inflation . 


we would like. 


are still too high. 


Job of the Marketing Man 


They say you can tell a marketing man easily at 20 paces... 
He’ll be walking real fast and asking lots of questions. That’s 
natural, | think. Because the marketing man has a lot to do 
and a lot of responsibility at this time. Maybe he has no more 
responsibility to his own company than he had five years ago. 
But, if the pundits are right he has more responsibility to the 
economy as a whole. And more people than ever before are 
aware of the responsibilities he carries... 


Getting people to buy is our job—yours and mine. And getting 
people to buy is the most important way of keeping the reces- 
sion curve from falling further. 
agree it is the one way of producing an upturn soon while keep- 
ing our economy on an even keel and away from the winds of 


Every market—whether it’s national or sectional—has an at- 
mosphere. Often the atmosphere is the result of a psychological 
cause founded in feeling rather than fact. And, we’d be remiss 
not to adrhit that today’s atmosphere is not as encouraging as 


The fact is that consumer timidity is not evaporating notice- 
ably at the moment. People are talking about spending less. 
Their sales resistance is stronger. And some retail inventories 


So, on the whole, consumers and retailers are somewhat un- 
easy. They’re cautious. They’re buying what they need, of course. 
But, if the recession atmosphere grows, they may discover a 
widening gap between what they want and what they need. 
Marketing’s most important job right now, it seems to me—and 
to many who've been implying it in public—is not just to prevent 
that gap from widening but to narrow it. And, as we succeed— 
for we must succeed—the marketing function will get a larger 
share of credit for it’s importance to our economy. 


Most of the experts seem to 


E. F. Buryan 
Vice-President, Marketing 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


ball with the cities, we get better 
breaks all the way around.” 

This attitude clears the way for 
an enduring good relationship. The 
cities keep the company informed on 
pending or new legislation and even 
ask its help in formulating workable 
ordinances. The cooperative approach 
takes patience and even self-discipline 
at times. For example, one northern 
California city allows no sign to pro- 
ject more than one foot from a build- 
ing front. A shopping center currently 
is trying to put through an ordinance 
prohibiting the use of exposed tubes 
in neon signs. 


Win Over the Opposition 


Persuasion rather than battle is the 
tactic used to meet such extremes. It 
is pointed out that businessmen in 
such communities are penalized by 
not being able to identify their loca- 
tions competitively with those in ad- 
joining communities—a serious mat- 
ter in this day of a rapidly moving 
consuming public on wheels. A clinch- 
ing argument often is: Signs make a 
city. They contribute color, motion— 
life! Visualize all the illuminated 
signs turned off. Remember the war- 
time blackout? 

Sign manufacturers in the San 
Francisco Bay Area have an associa- 
tion which watches legislation to make 
sure that nothing unfair to business 
is put into effect. Electrical Products 
plays an active part in this organiza- 
tion and also works sympathetically 
with the outdoor sign people. Every 
one of the company’s salesmen also 
keeps alert to changing ordinances 
and reports to divisional sales man- 
agers or branch managers if local ac- 
tion appears to be needed. 

Tactful handling is required when 
a customer or prospect has his mind 
set on a sign that either goes counter 
to local restrictions or runs the risk 
of arousing public disapproval for one 
reason or another. In such a case it 
is up to the salesman to make it plain 
why a stubborn attitude is against the 
best business interests of the company 
concerned. 

How a sign or a sign program is 
sold will best illustrate the company 
approach to such a situation. 

Hill explains: “Each of our 80 
salesmen and their branch managers 
in 24 cities where we operate directly 
are trained to understand that we are 
selling an intangible. You may point 
to, say, our new sign on the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Co. plant at Crockett and maintain 
that a physical object 80 feet high 
and 150 feet wide is pretty tangible. 
True. Yet we never sell a sign as 
possessing a value in itself whether it 
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the secret 
behind the trend 
to The Houston Post 


In Houston, only The Post yh er 
has shown a gain in retail § . 


advertising linage for five 
consecutive years. 


The Post is read more by both men and women 
than any other Houston newspaper. 


a 


Houston —the South’s largest market. 


Texans pay $335,000 more yearly 

to read The Post. (The Post’s monthly 
subscription rate is 20c higher than 
that of any other Texas 

metropolitan newspaper. ) 


THE 
HOUSTON POST 


Fepresented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt W. P. Hobby 
Chairman of the Board President 


Oveta Culp Hobby 
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is just one or a program involving 
thousands, whether it is bought out- 
right or leased. 

“We are selling what signs will 
do for our customers.” 

So, when an Electrical Products 
salesman prepares to contact a pros- 
pect he does not do so in the spirit of, 
“I must sell that guy a sign”. . . or, 

. sell him the biggest and most 
expensive sign I can talk him into 
accepting.” His first task is honestly 
to determine if the prospect needs a 
sign or a sign program. And after 
that, what program will best meet 
his needs, do the job he wants done, 
and fit in with his promotion budget. 
This involves analysing the location 
as well as the client’s advertising prob- 
lem. The first point calls for a study 
of the pedestrian, motor and rail traf- 
fic passing the location. The second, 
an objective look at the other forms 
of advertising being done or contem- 
plated by the prospect. 


Tie In With Other Media 


Hill emphasizes: “It is true that 
we are in one sense competing with 
other advertising media for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar. In another sense, we 
are not and we do not encourage our 
field men to see it that way. They 
are professional men in the process of 
providing expert help on the promo- 
tion problems of the business in ques- 
tion. Our basic concept is that a sign 
is necessary—if it is needed at all— 


“That reminds me. 
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to tie in with other types of media— 
radio, television, newspapers, maga- 
zines, car cards, or point-of-purchase. 
We do not underestimate, and our 
men do not depreciate, these other 
media. Each does a specific job.” 

One approach is to ask the pros- 
pect his gross volume and what per- 
centage he allocates to advertising; 
next, to work out a realistic and bal- 
anced percentage for sign advertising. 
Cost is presented also on an advertis- 
ing basis. The question to be answered 
here is, what is an acceptable and 
fair figure per thousand viewers, that 
is competitive with other forms of 
advertising? The company figures its 
own profit as about 10%. 

It announces frankly in a brochure 
outlining its merchandising policies 
for customers: “Current markups are 
predicated on an annual volume of 
$8 million from all operations, in- 
cluding outright sales, maintenance, 
rental agreements, specialty and parts 
manufacturing, wholesale and export 
business.” It regards this margin, not 
so much in the light of profit as of a 
professional fee . . . “comparable to 
that of an advertising agency in other 
media.” 

The 16-page booklet in question 
places before the customer the com- 
pany’s entire basic policy on all phases 
of its merchandising relationships. 
Salesmen must abide strictly by this 
policy. Within its framework, they 
are encouraged to develop as much 
independence as they are capable of 
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.. | want to make a motion study of the entire department.” 


and—once they become senior sales- 
men—to take considerable responsi- 
bility in working out programs for 
customers. It takes about five years 
to develop a fully competent Electrical 
Products sign salesman. For the first 
few years the field men are junior 
salesmen, working with or under the 
supervision of more experienced ones. 

It is the salesman’s job to work 
out with the customer the kind of sign 
that will be suitable—whether roof, 
storefront, pole, flash or any one of a 
thousand variations. The company 
even offers audible signs—one with 
chimes, for example. The salesman 
is required to be on guard against 
overselling. A hamburger stand, for 
example, should not normally be per- 
suaded to buy a sign for $200 a 
month. On the other hand, salesmen 
are careful not to sell a sign or a 
program for $40 if the customer’s 
needs and capabilities call for one 
worth $1,000. All this obviously re- 
quires a thorough study of the pros- 
pect and what his sign investment 
should properly be. 


It Takes A Little Tact 


In working with a sign-happy cus- 
tomer who thinks an elaborate sign 
will automatically produce more busi- 
ness, the salesman shows him, on the 
basis of his total analysis of the loca- 
tion and other factors, why this can- 
not be; and he recommends the sign 
he believes will give the best results 
within the customer’s means and the 
limitations of his business or location. 
In instances where a customer wants 
a sign in bad taste, or that violates 
local restrictions, or, for some reason, 
is likely to create ill will in the lo- 
cality or community, all of the sales- 
man’s tact is called into play to hold 
the customer, while steering him to a 
practicable sign program. 4 

Here, he is helped by the artists 
back in the office. For every two Elec- 
trical Products salesmen, there is one 
artist. These 40 artists create the 
sketches for projected signs. Both 
salesmen and artists must be thor- 
oughly aware of the resources and 
the limitations of their product. Cus- 
tomer enthusiasm frequently calls for 
a sign that, apparently simple, never-é 
theless would be fantastically costly 
to build and maintain. The artist’s 
sketch goes to an estimator before be- 
ing sent out to the field. On all smaller 
or medium-size jobs the salesmen are 
required to learn to do their own 
cost figuring but the figures, of course, 
have to be checked. 

Salesmen must become familiar 
with ordinances in their territory. 
They must also keep as well informed 
as possible on restrictions on signs 
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generally. For example, a man in San 
Francisco might sell a sign program 
to a bank which has dozens of 
branches in other communities, all of 
which have different ordinances. 
There is a double and triple check 
here. Each art department has a book 
of ordinances for territories served 
by the company. So has the estimator. 
The artist checks on the salesman’s 
data, the estimator checks again on 
the artist’s sketch. When the sketch is 
presented to the customer for ap- 
proval he, more than likely, wants 
changes made. The changes again 
have to be checked in relation to 
restrictions. 


Keep Words To A Minimum 
One of EP’s biggest headaches: It 


is a rare customer who does not ask 
for too much copy on his sign. He 
thinks he can tell his whole story in 
lights. 

Here it is up to the salesman to do 
an educational job. He points out: 
1. A sign is identification . . . it 
familiarizes the prospect with a name 

. or brings him to a location. 2. A 
sign does not so much sell as provide 
the opportunity for selling. 3. The 
best sign is one word; the next best, 
two words ... and so on, up to five. 
(“Above that,” comments Hill, “you 
begin to get an outdoor board.”’) 

If it is hard for a customer to see 
this, a kind of demonstration is used. 
The salesman can point to photo- 
graphs of actual, successful signs 
(S.P. ... Pan-American ... Hills 
Bros. Coffee . .. Hamm’s (topped by 
a giant beer glass). Or he reminds 
the prospect of famous signs such as 
Heinz’ “57” or Union Oil’s ‘76,” 
Even so, it often takes all of the re- 
sources of logic, fact, and persuasion 
to keep a customer from trying to 
make a sign do what is the function of 
some other advertising medium. 

Electrical Products admits it has 
to cope with “a terrible problem of 
price competition.” It meets it on the 
firm ground that “We are a quality 
house.”’ Price competition can be over- 
come, company executives believe, 
only with “outstanding design, quality 
of merchandise, effectiveness in terms 
of customer’s needs, and range and 
thoroughness of service.” 

Hill underlines one fact: “We do 
not tolerate any knocking of competi- 
tors or their products.” 

Besides the program outlined for 
meeting competition, the company 
has taken another important step. 
Since most of its competitors are 
smaller local firms, Electrical Prod- 
ucts has opened many local branches. 
This places the company in a better 
position for local selling and identi- 
fies it as a part of the community. 
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The sales organization now consists 
of 24 branches, each with its man- 
ager and field staff, artists, and other 
personnel. The branches are answer- 
able to their appropriate division, of 
which there are three, situated in Los 
Angeles, Oakland, and Portland. The 
divisions are headed by a divisional 
sales manager. M. R. Mausshardt is 
vice-president and Oakland Division 
manager. President of the firm is 
Wm. J. Vaughan. There are 12 sign 
manufacturing plants in the system. 
Most of the company’s selling 
(other than that handled through 
other companies outside of its terri- 
tory) is direct. A minor proportion 
does go through electrical goods deal- 
ers. This occurs in outlying areas not 
regularly covered by an Electrical 
Products salesman. The dealers work 
within the same policy framework as 
the salesmen and are compensated by 
means of a discount arrangement. 
Servicing is one of the most im- 
portant phases of the operation, one 
which keeps customers sold. On 
leased signs, the company provides 
full insurance and adequate public 
liability and property damage. It pays 
municipal taxes, and in every way 
assumes total responsibility for the 
continuous operation and effective- 
ness of the display. This calls for a 
large and active patroling service in 
the metropolitan centers. Electrical 
Products trucks manned by service 
men patrol a city at night to watch 
for needed repairs or malfunctioning. 


In a large city this is done by sections. 
Throughout the 11 Western states, 
installation and maintenance crews 
are maintained. 

In spite of all the care in the world, 
gremlins will sometimes get into im- 
portant signs and play hob with their 
message. For example, several years 
ago, the Shell Oil Company building 
in San Francisco, identified by a fiery 
red sign simply announcing 
“SHELL,” several times found the 
sign screaming “HELL” when the 
“S” went dark. To render this im- 
possible in the future, the company 
recircuited the sign so that if a trans- 
former burned out, it would darken 
the top half of both S and H rather 
than a single letter. Before that was 
done, Sheil occasionally found itself 
besieged with telephone calls, humor- 
ous or otherwise, on its vivid pro- 
fanity perhaps a_backhanded 
testimony to the attention received 
by the signs. 

Effectiveness of the merchandising 
policy of Electrical Products Corp. 
(it’s often referred to as Epco) is re- 
flected in its sales gains, which have 
been fairly steady over the years. 
During 1957, when annual volume 
exceeded $9 million, there was a sub- 
stantial gain over the previous year 
and an increase in profits. 

Vice-president Mausshardt reiter- 
ates: “There is no substitute for good 
will, whether in relations with cus- 
tomers, competitors, or the commu- 
nity at large.” ® 


More Mileage from 
Your Business Organization 


@ The National Idea Council, introduced at the convention of 
National Beer Wholesalers, aims at stepping up beer sales. 


beer sales. 


portance of idea interchange. 


@ The idea’s worth adapting to your organization’s needs. 

More than 2,000 members of the National Beer Wholesalers’ 
Association of America, Inc., got that “something extra,” when 
they sat in on their annual convention. 

The “something” was The National Idea Council. The Council 
was established for just one reason-—to hypo America’s lagging 
Its purpose is to apply promotions on local sales 
fronts, stimulate new ideas by tapping the experience of better 
beer distributors throughout the country. But the Council doesn’t 
want to do “promotion as usual”: It will emphasize the im- 


All members of the NBWA are encouraged to make sugges- 
tions and file reports on successful sales operations in their 
particular areas. These reports are reviewed. The applicable ones 
are published for the benefit of the entire membership. Members 
get Idea Council certificates and professional counsel on local 
problems, Bulletins on sales promotion and publicity and a new 
merchandising kit go out to members who signify interest. The 
members who submit usable material get national publicity. 


BOOST SALES... 


through increased 
dealer advertising. 


You can have us help YOU in- 
crease your dealer paid lineage 
through our Dealer Advertising 
Service. Thousands of local 
space salesmen are helping 
boost sales at the local level, If 
you icaiiy want your dealers to 
promote your product, let us 
show you what we are doing 
successfully for other manufac- 
turers. 


YES! It’s working now ; 
during the recession. A proven 
service used by many leading 
manufacturers and their adver- 
tising agencies year after year. 


Write, wire, or phone collect for 
facts and figures. No obligation. 


Special Correspondents, 


INC, 

230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
Delaware 7-1065 
Distributors of publicity releases and 
dealer advertising campaigns since 1941 


EVER READY 


va) Creative Printed Specialties F 


Any size, shape, color, or adhesive... for 
any product, service, purpose, or surface. 
Free Design Service. Satisfaction fully 
guaranteed. Send for “New Ideas’ Kit. 

10-L East 49th, N.Y.C. 17 


PLaza 1.3040 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
—DIRECT MAIL— 
Exceptional opportunity to head newly 
created sales division. College back- 
ground, age 25 to 35, experienced in 
Sales or Advertising, preferred. Write 
fully, stating salary desired. Box 4001. 


Free toWRITERS 


SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Of the 31 firms at the up end of this 82-company compilation of sales gain and 
loss reports, none can equal the achievement of General Foods Corp. For the 
first time in its history, sales passed the billion dollar mark. The total $1,008,- 
898,000 for the fiscal year ended March 31 compares with $985,953,000 for fiscal 
57. A lot of babies must have been doing some heavy eating too: Gerber Products 
Co. reported sales of $118,637,191 for the year to March 31, a gain of 9.7% over 
the $108,120,414 recorded in the like period a year ago. 

Sunbeam Corp. had the tinird largest year (ended March 29) in its history, 
despite the fact that sales of $104,945,040 represent a drop of 14% from the 
previous fiscal year’s peak figure of $121,840,449. 

All figures are in millions of dollars. 


UP-31 


Company Period 
Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corp. yr. 
Allison Stee! Mfg. Co. yr. 
Alsco, Inc. 9 mo. 


Company Period 


Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 


Carrier Corp. 

Casco Products Corp. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. . 
Combined Locks Paper Co. yr. 


Canada Dry Corp. 6 mo. Consolidated Retail Stores yr. 


4. |. Case Co. 6 mo. 
Continental Aviation 


& Eng. Sue. Davega Stores Corp. yr. 


John H. Dulany & Son, Inc. yr. 


Deere & Co. Erwin Mills, Inc. 3 mo. 


Eastern Industries, inc. Max Factor & Co. 3 mo. 


Federated Dept. Stores, 
Fairmont Foods Co. ! ; . Inc. 3 mo. 
Foster-Forbes Glass Co. 


Gar Wood Industries 6 mo. 
General Plywood Corp. 6 mo. 
General Shoe Corp. 6 mo. 
Globe-Union, Inc. 3 mo. 
Goodall Rubber Co. 3 mo. 
Grayson-Robinson Stores 9 mo. 


General Foods Corp. 
General Instrument Corp. 
Genung’s, Inc. 

Gerber Products Co. 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 


Halle Brothers Co. yr. 
Charles E. Hires Co. 6 mo. 
Holly Sugar Corp. yr. 


Hamilton Watch Co. 3 mo. 
Hayes Industries, Inc. 9 mo. 
Hecht Co. 

Higbie Mfg. Co. 


International Products Co.* yr. Hoving Corp. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp.** yr. Interstate Dept. Stores 


Kennametal, Inc. 9 mo. 
King-Seeley Corp. 9 mo. 
Kuner-Empson [o. yr. 


Loblaw, Inc. yr. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. yr. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 6 mo. 
National-U.S. Radiator Corp.yr. 


J. Ray McDermott & Co., 
Perkin-Elmer Corp. 9 mo. : . Inc. y 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 3 m 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 3m 
Minute Maid Corp. 6 mo. 
Modine Mfg. Co. yr. 


Rubbermaid, Inc. 6 mo. 


Smith-Douglas Co. 3 mo. 17.1 


St. Croix Paper Co. 3 mo. 3.7 National Chemical & Mfg. 
Stubnitz Greene Corp. 6 mo. J Co 6 mo. 


National Rubber 


seeking a book publisher 


Machinery 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 


tional] advertising, publicity and promotion. 


Waste King Corp. yr. 
Western States Refining 6 mo. 
West Virginia Pulp 


Northwestern Steel & 
Wire 


Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. SM 3 


Pet Milk Co. 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.Y. 16 


and Paper Co. 6 mo. 


Reliance Electric & 
Engineering 
Rome Cable Corp. yr. 


DOWN-51 


Acme Industries, Inc. . 5.9 6.3 
Admiral Corp. > 38.4 43.3 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. . 31.9 32.0 
Alden’s, Inc. 14 wk. 23.8 24.3 


NEXT ISSUE 
A special Sales Management 
report 
“PRIVATE vs. 
NATIONAL BRANDS” 
July 4 
Sales Management 


Seabrook Farms Co. yr. 
Standard Coil Products 3 mo. 
Sunbeam Corp. yr. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc. q 99.6 111.8 Tennessee Corp. 3 mo. 
Todd Shipyards Corp. yr. 


Truax-Traer Coal Co. yr. 


* Figures shown are for 1957 and 1956. 
** Preliminary figures. 


Union Lumber Co, 3 mo. 2.3 
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Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc, ...-- 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 

Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

American Photocopy Equipment 
Company .. 
Agency: Grant Advertains, + 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. .......---- 86-87 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Architectural Record 


Battle Creek Enquirer & News 
Agency: Denman & Baker, Inc. 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Agency: Associated Advertising Agency, 
nc. 
Better Homes & Gardens rene 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Comouty 
Booth Michigan Newspapers .........-. 45 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 
Chas, D. Briddell, Inc, ........+0++++++ 103 
Agency: Vansant Dugdale & Company, Inc. 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan 
Business Week 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman, Inc. 


CBS-TV Spot Sales .......-.+s0+. Tey 
Capital Airlines 

Agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc. 
Celluplastic Corp. 

Agency: Heffernan & McMahon Inc. 
Chicago Tribune ... 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Copeland Displays, Inc. 

Agency: Victor A. Bennett Company, Inc. 
Cubana Airlines 

Agency: Harry W. Graff, Inc. 


Denver Chicago Trucking Company .. 
Agency: Galen E. Broyles Company, Inc. 

Dirilyte Company of America, Inc. 
Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates 


Eastman Kodak Company .. 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Cease 

Erie Times-News ......... Peahinseececdie Me 
Agency: Peter Zanphir 

Ever Ready Label Company ........ cosas’ OEE 
Agency: Alan Goodman Advertising 

Exposition Press 
Agency: Loewy-Stempe! Advertising 


Agency: Lewis & Gilman Inc. 
Farmer-Stockman 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
Fast Food 


Gair Division of Continental Can 
Company 
ee Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company ...... 
Agericy: Kudner Agency, Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Gulf Publishing Company 
Agency: Darwin H. Clark Company 


Jam Handy Organization 

Agency: Campbeli-Ewald Company 
Harwald Company aaedes ae 

Agency: Craft Advertising Company 
Hearst Magazines 

Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc. 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning ... 
Agency: McLain & Associates, Advertising 
Hollywood Beach Hotel ............+- 

Agency: Goeld Advertising, Inc. 
Hospital Purchasing File, Inc. 
Agency: F. D. Baker 
House and Home sovccecetGeee 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 
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ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMCTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst, to Vice-President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


New bane age E. Dunsby, Wm. 


McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, Howard 
Terry, Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll, STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cailit.. WOodiand 2-3012. 


Houston Post ......... 
Agency: Aylin Advertising Agency 


Indianapolis Star & News ..... $1094) ea0 43 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
iper, inc. 
Internetional Swimming Pool Corp. .... 68 
Agency: Geyer Advertising, Inc. 


KANS-Radio ........... ° 
Agency: Lago & Whitehead, Inc. 
Kansas City Stor .. 
Kleen-Stik Products, 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 


Los Angeles Mirror News .. 
. —¥ Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


McCall's Magazine 

Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
McClatchy Newspapers . 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Midwest Form Paper Unit . 

Agency: Olmsted & Foley Inc. 
Milwaukee Journal 


Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


NBC Television Network 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Newsweek 

Agency: Bryan Houston, Inc. 
New York Herald Tribune 

Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
New York Times 

Agency: Norman D. Waters & Associates 
New Yorker 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. ........ 68B-C 
Agency: D'Arcy Advertising Company 
Orlando Star-Sentinel 
Agency: Robert Hammond Advertising 
Outdoor Advertising Inc. 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
Owens-Illinois (Libbey Glassware) 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Philadelphia Bulletin 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
Phoenix Republic & Gazette 

Agency: Advertising Asscciates 


Rotarian 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Sales Meetings . 
Saturday Evening Post ... 
as Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
nc. 


Schell Leather Goods Company, Inc. 
Agency: Strauchen & McKim Advertising 
Sheraton Corp, of America .. 
is ing Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Special Correspondents, Inc. 
pok Chronicle-Spok Review ..28-29 
Agency: Honig-Cooper Company 
Successful Farming 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc. 
Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: William T. Lane Company 


aimee Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 
Thomas Publishing Company 

Agency: W. N. Hudson, Advertising 
Time 

Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Troy Record Newspapers 


U. S. News & World Report 

Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
United Air Lines 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
United Van Lines, Inc. 

Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, Inc. 


WBTV (Charlotte) 
Agency: Kincaid & Chandlee 
WHBF 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Wheaton Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates 
Worcester Telegram & Gazette 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding 
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TODAY’S ADVERTISING 


Policies + Trends «~. People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Wrapper 


When Procter & Gamble comes a cropper, several 
hundred thousand retailers fail to mourn. 

Recently two P&G divisions joined in introductions. 
A lot of householders got a new soap wrapped in a coupon 
for a new peanut butter. Folks put the soap in their 
bathrooms and — most of them, at least — threw the 
“wrapper” away. 


Suds 


Whatever the merits of dominant advertising, store- 
keepers would like P&G better if they were regarded as 
partners-in-promotion. 

The weight which P&G—and even Lever and Colgate 
—can throw steadily grows more formidable: 

In first-quarter 1958 the $20 million spent by these 
three in (gross) network TV time was nearly one-seventh 
of the $143.7 million by everybody. In spot TV their $14.4 
million was 12% of the total $119 million. At that rate 
(and P&G has just bought $13 million more, daytime, on 
NBC-TV) P&G’s TV time tab alone this year would 
reach $80 million, and the Big Three together would 
spend $146.4 million, 

These three are somewhat less strong in print. To- 
gether, in 1957, they put $30.7 million in newspapers; 
$18.3 million in general and farm magazines; $8.7 mil- 
lion in Sunday newspaper magazines. 

But retailers looked in vain to find P&G, Lever or 
Colgate among the top 100 business paper advertisers—to 
let them in on these big doings. 


Mage’ nes 


Among 140 U.S. and Canadian mags. and newsp. mags. 
thus far this year, only 49 were up in advg. linage. 

But some categories were stronger: 22 of 38 “general” 
magazines were ahead—among them sports car, boating 
and other “leisure” pubs. So, predominantly, were Sunday 
newsp-mags. Distaff-siders slipped: women’s, home, fash- 
ion, movie-romance. So did most Canadian mags. and 
week-enders. 


Wally's World 


But the shining light, here and abroad, was Reader's 
Digest. 

Into the U.S. edition in first half 1958 advertisers put 
$1.7 million more than first half 1957. (Page gain 
8.1% to 3011/.) 

Meanwhile, total of 27 international editions rose 
6.1% to 8,841'14 pages, and overseas military edition 
55.5% to 225. 

In Canada both English and French editions moved 
ahead. So did the Argentine, Australian, Belgian, British, 
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Danish, Finnish, French, French Swiss, German, Iberian, 
Indian, Italian (though slightly), and the Mexican, New 
Zealand, Norwegian, Portuguese and Swedish. 

Austrian, German Swiss and Japanese dipped a bit. 

Arabic, Southern Hemisphere, and especially South 
African, declined more. 

But by and large — despite front-page evidence to the 
contrary — the world of Dewitt and Lila Bell Acheson 
Wallace somehow seems stable, solvent and even literate. 


Advertisers 

That South African situation got me thinking about 
De Beers Consolidated Mines (N. W. Ayer in U.S.), 
and how tough it must be to have Technology come along 
to threaten a tight, 50-year, world-wide monopoly. H. F. 
Oppenheimer, De Beers chairman, admits concern over 
General Electric’s “remarkable achievement in producing 
synthetic diamonds.” Yet he’d be “very surprised indeed 
if the synthetics could be produced as cheaply as natural 
stones.” 

Sales of the French Simca here still are small, even 
among imported cars. But just after reading two Simca 
ads I liked (Richard N. Meltzer Agency), I read that 
Simca’s U.S. sales between first quarters 1957 and 1958 
soared from 4,453 to 14,992. The ads: One of a series 
of “official reports,” showing little Simca hauling a nine- 
ton bus, and another: “Will a Real ‘Dream Car’ Ever 
Be Designed ?” 

We must give the gals something . . . so we give them 
“intuitiony’ Cluett, Peabody’s Sanforizing division 
(Young & Rubicam) praises their intuition, in magazines. 
And next month Chesebrough-Ponds, through McCann- 
Erickson, will start a weekly show on ABC-TV, called 
“ESP.” Some folké will win $100,000 for their extra- 
sensory perception. | 

The government’s National Archives & Record Service 
buys 25,000 reprints of a Pittsburgh Plate Glass ad 
(Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove) showing the National 
Archives display of the original Declaration, Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. Minus commercials, the ad will be 
sold for 40 cents in a “Charters of Freedom” booklet. 


i 
Media 

“Leisure” isn’t taboo to Redbook—now conducting an 
“Easy Living” promotion in major shopping centers. 

Insufficient blood is being let in simple westerns and 
murder-mysteries, and TV stations are going whole hog 
for horror. WABC-TV, New York, for example, an- 
nounces purchase of “Son of Shock,” a $250,000 package 
of “classic horror films.” 

New Look-Politz audience findings of nine magazines, 
says Vern Myers, will be “particularly valuable’—when 
used with Life’s study of household penetration and the 
Post’s on reader exposure to ads. 

U. S. radio stations’ national spot revenue in first quar- 
ter climbed 4% from year back, to $46.1 million. 

International Telemeter (Paramount Pix-controlled) 
intends to put coin-box TV to work in several cities later 
this year. 
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Picture of a sales aid 
...aiding a sale 


It’s always helpful for a salesman to have authoritative outside support 


when he’s making his sales talk. And that’s just what he gets 
when your product carries McCall’s Use-Tested’ Tag. 


For McCall’s Use-Tested Tag reports, in friendly, non-technical language, 
the findings of McCall’s editors after testing your product 
under home-use and laboratory conditions. 


The Tag also acts as a silent salesman, and helps retailers close sales 
when salesmen are not on the floor. 


Y ‘ To learn how to put the power of McCall’s Use-Tested program 
Y/ 4 rf behind your product, see your McCall’s representative—or write 
| ) J C N to McCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


the magazine of Togetherness...circulation now more than 5,300,000 


New Starch Study proves 

that grocery ads get greater [x 
readership than ever before *e- \¥ 
in the Chicago Tribune Weekly §% 


Illustrated Food Guide! 


| Now, the Chicago Tribune Food Guide is 
| Surpassing its own high readership figures 


JA ‘of 10 months ago, according to a new 


Starch Readership Report. 

Compared with an earlier Starch Study 
made in May, 1957, average page traffic of 
the Food Guide is up 14%! Average reader- 
ship of a full page ad is up 31%! 

In more than 700,000 Chicago and sub- 
urban families reached by the daily Tribune, 
95% of the housewives now read the Food 
Guide every week! 


This higher readership is added evidence 
that the Tribune has what it takes to get 
the best results for your grocery product 
advertising. First with advertisers and first 
with readers, it packs the selling punch you 
need in the big Chicago market. The Trib- 
une jolts people into action. It makes them 
want to buy 

A Tribune representative will be glad 
to show you the interesting findings from 
this new Starch Readership Study. Why 
not call him today? 


70 be BIG in Chicago, be BIG in the Thbune! 


